


The bleaching power of chlorine 
was discovered by Berthollet 
about 1787 





America’s first commercial quantity 
of liquid chlorine was shipped by . 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing © 
Company in 1909. 
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For over a century and a half chlorine has been serving as a commercial 
bleaching agent. However, it was not until the early part of the 20th century 
that the use of chlorine gas for the bleaching of wood pulp began to develop into 
a successful process. 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company takes pride in having contrib- 
uted to the advancement of the paper industry by being first to make liquid 
chlorine available in commercial quantities—at its Wyandotte, Michigan, works 
in 1909. As another progressive step, Penn Salt overcame the problem of intro- 
ducing chlorine gas into the pulp slurry by a patented dispersion method. 


Chlorine is one of the most versatile and competent of chemical servants. It 
has contributed much to the advancement of industry and the improvement of 
products. At Penn Salt, exploring its greater possibilities for future service is an 
important activity. 
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TO HELP YOU GET THE MOST 
SERVICE OF YOUR JONES EQUIPMENT 


If Jones equipment in use in your mill is for 
the war economy, or not, proper mainte- 
nance is more important now hei ever. If 
for the war effort, severe operating condi- 
tions demand avoidance of interruptions. 


Jones’ equipment require little care, because 
they are built to "stand the gaff." But with 
peak production, they may not get the little 
attention they need for maximum efficiency. 
For example: proper lubrication . . . examin- 
ing and cleaning bearings at frequent inter- 
vals .. . replacing minor parts of equipment 
whén worn, using alternate sohielah if nec- 
essary .. . and other conservation require- 
ments that increase their service life. 
Accordingly, we are always ready to pro- 
vide suggestions for “keeping them roll- 
ing" at continued, maximum efficiency. 
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E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY-PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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*Hemegeneous material of special tough resilient compound.—Eliminates shiners, increases efficiency. 
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RUBBER 


Raw rubber is a soft, tacky substance. Compounded with 2% of Sulphur 
and heated to 140°C. it becomes the rubber so universally used. 
Accelerators and pigments, many of which either contain Sulphur or are 
processed with the aid of Sulphur compounds, impart specific properties 
to rubber. Heated with a larger amount of Sulphur it is converted to hard 
rubber, for many years used in the manufacture of innumerable articles. 


Sulphur has been used by the rubber indus- 
try since Goodyear discovered the vulcaniza- 
tion process in 1839. Today, when a synthetic 
rubber industry is being created, we find the 
importance of Sulphur to the rubber industry 
undiminished. Not only are various Sulphur 


‘compounds used in the production of many 


of this new industry's raw materials but, as 
before, Sulphur is used in the vulcanization 
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process. And one of the new synthetic 
rubbers contains more than 80% Sulphur. 

Shortages threaten in many commodities 
but there are no shortages of Sulphur for 
the rubber industry. Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company has available for immediate ship- 
ment more than enough to supply not only 
the rubber but all Sulphur-consuming in- 
dustries for more than a year. 


ULPHUR (0. 
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A Personnel Director’s Views 
On War Time Labor Issues 


Universal labor draft essential, he believes, to place the best 
men in the direct war industries 7 + 1 “Freezing” of men in 
certain industries is unsound because it is unfair and arouses 
just antagonism + + + Believes more publicity should be 
given to indirect but essential war production so those 
making the products will have the satisfaction of knowing 
they are contributing to victory + + » Men don’t need to 
worry about women taking their jobs permanently. 


LOT of people are sounding 

off these days pro and con on 

the proposed wartime labor 
draft, the “freeze” system in indus- 
tries and many other schemes for 
increasing the efficiency of war pro- 
duction and hastening the day of 
victory. In this country they all 
have a right to sound off as often 
and as loud as they please. But 
let’s turn aside from the general din 
and lend an ear to a man who ought 
to know something about the issues. 


A personnel director in one of the 
Pacife Coast pulp and paper mills 
was expounding his views. His name 
doesn’t matter, nor does the name of 
the mill to which he has been at- 
tached for many years. Suffice to 
say he has handled personnel prob- 
lems in a highly successful manner 
during those years, has proved him- 
self an original thinker and a popu- 
lar man in his job with both labor 
and management. 


“The war draft of labor must 
come,” he said, “because, just like 
the soldier draft, it is the only fair 
and democratic way of solving the 
labor problem. There may be occa- 
sional injustices but there won’t be 
any more real grousing and griping 
over the labor draft than there is 
over a soldier draft. A workman 
whose number comes up under such 
a system has no more reason to kick 
than a man who is beckoned by 
Uncle Sam to put on a uniform. He 
won’t kick, as a rule, because he 
knows he is in the same boat with 
every other workman. 


“But here’s another reason why 
we ought to have a labor draft and 
one that very few people are aware 
of,” went on our personnel expert. 
“Under the present system the war 
industries—the shipyards, plane fac- 
tories and munitions plants — are 
getting mostly the dissatisfied men 
and the marginal labor. By the lat- 
ter, we mean workmen who are not 

uite up to par. For instance, where 
there are ten men with identical pay 


and identical work to do on a job 
and only eight are needed, the two 
men whose skill, energy and intelli- 
gence are lowest in the group will 
drop out and go to new jobs in war 
industries. This isn’t doing our war 
production program any good.” 


The discussion turned to the sys- 
tem of “freezing” labor in certain 
industries, as was done for several 
weeks this fall in the pulp and paper 
mills. 


@ “The ‘freeze’ system is bad be- 
cause it is heavy-handed, arbitrary 
and discriminatory,” he said. “It sets 
up a law for one group of workers 
and not for others. It doesn’t take 
into account individual differences. 
And worst of all, the ‘freeze’ system 
makes the workmen angry and I’ve 
found out you just can’t talk to a 
man when he’s angry. It’s human 
nature for a man to become angry 
when he’s told he can’t do some- 
thing that other men can do.” 


In the pulp and paper mills, 
workmen were officially told a few 
months ago that they were employed 
in an “essential” industry. The per- 
sonnel director said this caused the 
workers “to relax and stop worry- 
ing over their jobs.” But then came 
the “freeze” order which made a 
personnel man’s duties none too 
pleasant. 


“You can always: talk to an em- 
ploye if he knows you are on the 
square, not holding anything back,” 
said our informant. “But this kind 
of juggling of labor rules didn’t 
help matters.” 


The voluntary labor draft system, 
which began in the pulp and paper 
industry just before the temporary 
“freeze” and is carrying on since the 
“thaw,” has not started to work as 
yet over the whole Pacific North- 
west. In some cases it is already 
working, and after it gets under way 
it should work satisfactorily. Under 
this system, approved by Brigadier 
General McSherry, director of the 
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War Manpower Commission in 
Washington, D. C., all employes of 
Oregon and Washington mills regis- 
ter all their skills. The U. S. Em- 
ployment Service may then request 
the transfer of men from mills to di- 
rect war industries if they are not 
working at their highest skill and are 
needed in shipyards or arms fac- 
tories at those highest skills. Con- 
versely, the pulp or paper mill may 
retain men who are working in the 


mill at their highest skill. 


“If we are going to compete on 
even terms with the Axis powers, it 
is most important that every man 
work at his highest skill,” said the 
personnel chief. “We can’t have 
piece-meal compulsion of labor, ap- 
plying to one group and not to an- 
other. We are all in this and we all 
must be equally ready to answer the 
call wherever we are needed.” 


He advocated a full discussion 
and explanation of all wartime labor 
measures in union meetings before 
they are imposed. “Don’t let some- 
one else pass on the word for you— 
do it yourself,” he cautioned. 


@ Another point that many people 
have not considered was brought up 
by the personnel director when he 
pointed out that because of the se- 
crecy concerning the destination of 


George McGregor 
Leaves Weyerhaeuser 


@ George H. McGregor, superintendent, 
Longview Mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview, Wash- 
ington, resigned effective December Ist 
and is now at his home, 1133 22nd Ave- 
nue, in that city. 

Mr. McGregor has been with the 
Weyerhaeuser organization since Septem- 
ber, 1934. He served as technical direc- 
tor prior to being appointed superintend- 
ent in May, 1938, by W. Norman Kelly, 
manager of the Longview Mill. 


In 1937-1938 Mr. McGregor served as 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, and at the present time he is 
first vice chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Division of the American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association. Mr. 
McGregor came to the Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganization from the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin, where 
he was an instructor. 


From his graduation in chemical en- 
gineering from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1925 until 1928, he was em- 
ployed as a chemist by the Northwest Pa- 
per Company of Cloquet, Minnesota. In 
the latter year he was awarded the North- 
west Paper Company’s fellowship in 
graduate study at the University of Wis- 
consin. Upon receiving his master’s de- 
gree in 1929, Mr. McGregor returned to 
Cloquet and for two years had charge of 
the company’s laboratories, leaving in 
1931 for wrok at the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry at Appleton. 
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many products, a lot of workmen do 
not know they are helping in an im- 
portant way in the war effort. In 
such borderline industries as the 
pulp and paper mills—not produc- 
ing actual armaments—there is still 
much being done that is essential. 

In such cases, the personnel man 
advocated that publicity be given to 
this work so that the workers will be 
more satisfied that they are doing 
something for their country. For 
instance, if, in a certain mill, seventy 
per cent of the paper boxes are go- 
ing to the Solomons or to Russia or 
to North Africa, this should be 
given publicity in a way that will not 
endanger transportation of the 
product. Perhaps shipments might 
be publicized after they have 
reached their destination or be pub- 
licized in a general way. 

“We must sell men who are work- 
ing usefully in the pulp and paper 
mills on their jobs,” he said. “We 
must let them know they are playing 
a definite part in serving our boys in 
uniform and our allies.” 

The personnel director criticized 
some over-zealous government em- 
ployes and personal friends who up- 
set the work program by urging 
workers to get into shipyards, arms 
plants, etc., for patriotic reasons or, 
sometimes, to escape the draft. Oc- 





Bob Williams Joins 
War Manpower Commission 


@ R. H. Williams, an assistant to Otto 
A. Hartwig, general safety supervisor for 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Ray- 
onier Incorporated, has been granted a 
leave of absence by the two companies to 
join the War Manpower Commission’s 
Training Within Industry branch as a 
training specialist. 

Moving from Portland to Seattle De- 
cember Ist, Mr. Williams took up his 
new work which includes job instructor 
training, job relations, job methods and 
training training directors. His head- 
quarters are at 5516 White Building. 

Prior to his transfer to Portland sev- 
eral years ago, Mr. Williams was person- 
nel and safety supervisor for the Ray- 
onier Incorporated mill at Shelton, 
Washington. 


Vic Palmrose 


Now With Dow 


@ George Victor Palmrose, formerly as- 
sociated with the research department of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at 
Longview, joined the research department 
of the Great Western Division, The Dow 
Chemical Company at Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia, on September Ist. There he is 
working under Dr. W. Hitschkind, direc- 
tor of research. 

After leaving Weyerhaeuser and before 
joining Dow, Mr. Palmrose spent several 
months in a munitions plant of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company. 


casionally, government clerks who 
interview men in plants, filling out 
reports and forms, go out of their 
way. needlessly to make comments 
and advise men on what they should 
do. Probably more friends than gov- 
ernment employes are guilty of giv- 
ing out such advice, often based on 
misconceptions and “half-baked” 
ideas of war needs. 


@ Occasionally a workman may be 
heard complaining of women “tak- 
ing” men’s jobs. But by far the 
majority of workmen know this is 
not an issue. Men who leave their 
jobs at request of the Government 
Employment Service know that they 
retain their priority on those jobs 
just as do the men who go into the 
military services, said the personnel 
director. 


“Women went back to their homes 
after the last war and they will do it 
this time,” he said, “because, if for 
no other reason, we are protecting 
the jobs of the men who leave legiti- 
mately.” 


“All we need to do,” said the per- 
sonnel chief, “is treat this whole la- 
bor problem in the war with fairness 
to the men concerned—that is, to all 
of them—and they will respond loy- 
ally.” 


More Women Go to Work 
In Pulp and Paper Mills 


@ More women are being added every 
day to personnel in the pulp and paper 
mills up and down the coast. 

About 45 women are now employed at 
the Columbia River Paper Mills in Van- 
couver, Wash., where about 350 of both 
sexes are on the payroll. Some of these 
women are used on the green chain. 

At the Longview pulp mill of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, women 
are employed in the screen room, in the 
warehouse, in the laboratory and in the 
wood room. 

In many jobs in paper and pulp mills, 
skill is a prime criterion in selecting 
workers and there is a minimum of heavy 
work. For this reason, the roll call on 
woman workers is increasing rapidly. 


Exceptions to Roll Cover 
Thickness Based Upon 
Necessity 


@ Pulp and paper mills can obtain re- 
lief from Supplementary Order No. 
M-15-b-1 as amended, specifying thick- 
ness of rubber covering on rolls, if they 
can convince the Office of Rubber Direc- 
tor, WPB of the necessity for greater 
thickness. Inconvenience does not con- 
stitute necessity, it is reported. 

To obtain relief when necessary the 
mill must file an application on Form 
PD-500-B, with the Office of Rubber Di- 
rector, WPB, Washington, D. C. 
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Rayon Cord Superior for Army Tires 


ILLIAM M. JEFFERS, rub- 

ber director, before the Sen- 

ate Agricultural Committee, 
recently explained a plan for the 
expansion of production of high 
tensile strength rayon for tire cords, 
upon recommendation of the Army, 
based on recent tests showing that 
rayon runs further and creates less 
heat in tires for general Army use. 
In reporting this testimony by Mr. 
Jeffers the “Rayon Textile Month- 
ly,” said: 

“One of America’s leading tire 
manufacturers has recently com- 
pleted a series of tests which show 
that the average amount of cotton 
cord in truck and bus tires weighs 
14 pounds, whereas a rayon cord 
tire of similar construction requires 
only 10% pounds of rayon, and 
7/10’s of a pound of cotton. 

“Experimental aeroplane tires av- 
erage 19 pounds of cotton to 14.25 
pounds of rayon, plus 95/100’s of 
a pound of cotton. These tests show 
that the rayon tire saves approxi- 
mately 4 pounds in weight per tire 
for aeroplanes, and another item, 
which is of even greater interest to 
this country in conservation of rub- 
ber, is the fact that it is estimated 
that for every pound of rayon tire 
cord used in tire construction, 3/10’s 
of a pound of rubber is saved as 
compared to the use of cotton cord 
in the same tire. 


“The report of this research work 
states that because the rayon tire is 
cooler running, it is possible to build 
a thicker and heavier thread, thus 
increasing the mileage of the tire, 
consequently there is no question 
that the rayon tire is far superior to 
a cotton tire in many respects. 

“In the letter from the Army, 
which formed the basis of the re- 
port by Mr. Jeffers, it was stated in 
part:— 

“General Clay has called my at- 
tention to the letter of Oct. 12, 1942, 
from your deputy director, Mr. 
Dewey, asking to be advised if the 
Army wishes definitely to go on rec- 
ord in favor of the approved pro- 
gtam to convert existing rayon facil- 
ities to provide 50 million more 
pounds of high tenacity rayon fiber 
for military uses. (Annual produc- 
tion.) 

“*The Army is now using high 
tenacity rayon in aircraft tires, bullet 
sealing tanks, and combat-tires. It 
has found that high tenacity rayon 
is necessary in airplane tires because 
of its lightness and strength, and in 
combat tires because of ‘its ability to 





Program approved to convert existing rayon production 
facilities to provide 50 million more pounds of high ten- 
acity rayon for military uses, making a total of 96 million 
pounds productive capacity + 7 7 Latter total will require 
over 55,000 tons of dissolving pulps, either cotton linter 


or wood base. 


withstand the high temperatures 
which are generated in these tires 
in flexing due to their extreme thick- 
ness. The requirements for these 
specific purposes will aggregate ap- 
proximately 74 million pounds per 
year. It is our understanding that 
the proposed conversion will make 
available a total of 96 million 
pounds so that there will be 22 mil- 
lion pounds available for use in 
conventional Army tires of the larg- 
er sizes. 


“While the information which 
we have developed to date would in- 
dicate that the newly developed low 
gauge cotton cord will be adequate 
in strength and in saving rubber for 
Army tires of 7.50-20 and smaller, 
we do not have sufficient evidence to 
feel assured as to its services in the 
larger size tires. 


* "We know that Buna S Synthetic 
rubber develops high temperatures 
in flexing and that high tenacity ray- 
on has been more successful in re- 
sisting this temperature in the larger 
sizes than other materials tested to 
date.’” 


“*As a result of the ruling of the 
government to substitute high ten- 
acity rayon for cotton cord in mak- 
ing tires, a market change of 650,- 
000 bales of cotton will be effected. 
This loss in cotton is a sheer gain 
for rayon, it is pointed out by the 
Cotton Textile Institute, through 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, its pres- 
ident, in a recent address. He said 
in part as follows: 


“During the last few years ap- 
proximately 650,000 bales of cotton 
have gone annually into the produc- 
tion of automobile tires. A few years 
ago high tenacity rayon suitable for 
tires did not even exist. Not until 
about two years ago was it even 
heard of outside of technical circles. 
Yet during the last few weeks we 
have witnessesd the amazing specta- 
cle of the repudiation of cotton tire 
cord for Army purposes and the or- 
dering of an enormous expansion of 
rayon production, even at the cost 
of diverting eight or nine million 
pounds of strategic war materials, 
in order to supply the Army with 
rayon cord tires. 


Controversies Involved 
“This development promises to 
wipe out at one stroke 10 per cent 


of America’s normal peace-time con- 


sumption of cotton. I express no 
judgment whatever as to the merits 
of that decision. But I can say that 
it involves fierce controversy and a 
deplorable lack of scientific evi- 
dence. Cotton was put on the de- 
fensive in this instance and may 
have lost a major battle in its his- 
tory, not necessarily because it was 
inferior for a given purpose but be- 
cause it did not have the verified 
facts of the type which were essen- 
tial to win its acceptance under the 
prevailing circumstances. Science, 
working impartially and unfettered 
on this problem, might have saved 
the American farmer and the Amer- 
ican industry untold millions.’ ” 


On good authority it is reported 
that a 4-ply rayon cord tire is equal 
to a 6-ply cotton cord. Further, the 
rayon cord tire can be run at least 
2 miles flat without ruining the cas- 
ing. This ability of a royon cord 
tire to run flat is a great advantage 
in military use. 


Viscose Rayon In the War 


It is estimated that two-thirds of 
the entire United States production 
of viscose rayon in 1943 will go into 
direct war uses. The division will be 
roughly: one-third into tire cord; 
one-sixth into parachutes, bullet 
proof gas tanks, etc.; one-sixth into 
the Good Neigbhor policy, directly 
allocated by the government for 
shipment to our Allies. 


Rayon Displaces Flax 
In Packing Materials 


@ The Rayon Department of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, has 
announced a rayon tow, Type 126, for 
conversion into mechanical packing by 
manufacturers of packing products. The 
new product displaces braided ropes of 
imported long line flax not now available 
in sufficient quantity. he new rayon 
packings show a very low abrasion to 
the metal shafts they enclose and are 
available in almost unlimited quantities. 

The rayon tow for packing is made of 
wood pulp. 
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New Paperboard Container 
Offers Greater Strength and Rigidity 


ONTAINERS of paperboard 
have been improved in design 
in recent years and the board 

itself has been improved in strength 
and fold. New coatings have been 
developed which broadened the 
field of the paper container’s serv- 
ice. 

Despite their advantages for many 
uses paperboard containers of dif- 
ferent designs possessed disadvan- 
tages which prevented their maxi- 
mum utilization. Those of square 
or rectangular design were made 
from a single blank but lacked rigid- 
ity. Some could not be nested and 
so wasted space in shipping. The 
round can type had rigidity but re- 
quired three separate pieces in its 
manufacture. It, too, was wasteful 
of shipping space. 

The need for a stronger, more 
rigid one piece container that could 
be made on standard equipment at 
high speed, and stored or shipped 
without waste space, has long been 
recognized. To meet this demand 
which has mounted rapidly because 
of the shortage of tin cans, a new 
paperboard container has recently 
been placed on the market. It aims 
to overcome the shortcomings of 
previous containers through ingeni- 
ous, though simple, design. It can 
be made at the rate of 60 or more 
per minute in either single or double 
wall design. 


Tests of the double wall container 
filled with 1% pounds of liquid 
demonstrate its ability to take abuse 
without leaking. From a shelf 5 feet 
off the floor it was dropped 45 times 
before any leakage took place. 


The same type container, filled 
with corn meal, was dropped from 
the shelf 50 times without any evi- 
dence of sifting and the test was dis- 
continued. 


To develop this container Julius 
A. Zinn, Jr., who as a dairyman in 
Everett, Washington, was the first 
to introduce the Pure Pak paper- 
board milk container on the Pacific 
Coast, has devoted all of his time 
for nearly three years. 


“Long before I was personally 
entrusted with the organization and 
development of the Pure Pak dis- 
tributing agency, Sealed Pure Sys- 
tems, Inc.,” says Mr. Zinn, “I was 
just a dairy operator convinced of 
the practicability of packaging milk 
in paper containers. After studying 
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Container for liquid and dry products developed by Julius A. 
Zinn Jr., and announced to the industry in this article, 
promises to extend the use of paperboard containers into 
fields formerly dominated by tin and glass. Patents have 


been applied for. 


every paper container in all parts of 
the country, I selected the Pure Pak 
because I felt it was, at that time, 
the most efficient and practical. 


“My experience in distributing 
and handling milk in paper contain- 
ers over a considerable period of 
time convinced me that there must 
be a better design, better coatings, 
faster fabricating and filling ma- 
chines in the future. Beginning in 
1940 I severed my connections with 
the Sealed Pure Systems, Inc., and 
the Gold Star Creameries of Ever- 
ett, and devoted my entire time to 
bring about the above mentioned 
improvements. 


Standard Machines Employed 


@ “After consulting with many 
packaging machinery manufactur- 
ers, I selected the Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation of North Quincy, 
Mass., as the best fitted to produce 
high speed paper fabricating ma- 
chinery. After several months of 
consultation with their engineers 
and research department, the ma- 
chine of the type shown in the ac- 
companying photograph was decid- 
ed upon as the most practical unit 
for the purpose of producing a liq- 
uid-tight container in accordance 
with my ideas. This machine, in 
principle, had already been devel- 
oped by the Pneumatic Scale Cor- 





THE COVER PICTURE 


Shows the construction of the new 
Zinn paperboard container. At the top 
left is a single thickness unbleached 
sulphite waxed container. 


At the upper right appears a 
bleached sulphite clay coated board 
container with liner for greater 


strength and rigidity. 


The container in the foreground is 
of bleached sulphite clay coated board, 
single thickness, It shows the heavy 
bottom construction, three full thick. 
nesses plus the flaps, making four 
thicknesses of board in all. Note side 
seam flap extends full width of con- 
tainer for strength and tight bottom 
corner, and also to furnish inner clos- 
ure for pour opening. 


poration and is now used in making 
containers to package such products 
as are produced by Kellogg’s, Corn 
Products, General Mills, Chase & 
Sanborn, and many other nationally 
known companies.” 


The machine referred to is Pneu- 
matic’s Double Package Maker 
which was developed to produce a 
moisture vapor resistant package to 
retain freshness and flavor of the 
product. The machine produces a 
tight package within a package, con- 
sisting of a carton shell with a tight 
inner bag liner. In operation the 
lining paper or board fed from a 
roll, is cut, formed, folded and 
sealed around rigid forming blocks, 
after which the carton blanks are 
folded around the blocks upon 
which the bags have already been 
made, then side seamed, bottom 
sealed and automatically removed 
from the blocks and conveyed to 
any filling machine. 


“Using this type of machine as a 
basis for my undertaking,” contin- 
ued Mr. Zinn, “I designed a blank 
which is capable of being fabricat- 
ed on this type of machine, after 
certain attachments and alterations 


have been made and applied. 


“The operation is entirely auto- 
matic, the container being made at 
a speed of not less than 60 contain- 
ers per minute and the procedure is 
as follows: 


Manufacturing Procedure 
@ “The biank is fed automatically 
into the machine. The glue is ap- 
plied automatically to one side of 
the blank which is then wrapped 
around the mandrel. Thus the 
seaming of the container is effected 
while the mandrels rotate closing 
the bottom folds, and applying pres- 


sure thereto. 


“It will be noted that the blank 
is so designed that all four corners 
are tight, and by the use of a special 
water proof adhesive, the container 
is liquid-tight without the necessity 
of applying a wax coating to fill in 
and prevent leakage at the corners. 
However, it must not be assumed 
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that such an uncoated container 
would be suitable for the packaging 
of liquids without a coating of some 
kind, as the container would only 
remain liquid-tight as long as the 
board itself could resist penetration 
of the liquid placed therein. 


“Recent study of outer wax coat- 
ings has brought to light special 
blends of waxes which have unusual 
qualities of deep penetration, in- 
stant setting upon withdrawal from 
the bath and relative flexibility when 
cold. This is valuable, for other- 
wise, when the coated container is 
dropped, the wax might fracture 
and permit leakage. However, I 
do not feel any coating applied is 
better than the mold (tight contain- 
er construction, which supports it). 


“Notice that the usual conven- 
tional 4-in. side seam gluing flap 
has been eliminated and this, of 
course, is to insure four corner tight- 
ness. 


Designed to Stand Abuse 
@ “In designing this blank I took 
into consideration the fact that any 
container used for liquids is sub- 
jected to considerable abuse in dis- 
tribution, and the bottom, like the 
foundation of a house, must be rig- 
id. Hence, one of the outstanding 
advantages of the container is that 
its rigidity and tightness enables the 
application of not only a delicate 
paraffin coating but other thin coat- 






CONSTRUCTION of the ZINN CONTAINER ; + ¢ At the left is a hand folded container 
construction. Note how the bottom folds give great strength and provide a liquid-tight, sift- 
ing. Side seam is made by gluing two full sides instead of gluing a 1/2-inch flap to one 








Features of the 
New Zinn Paperboard Container 


. Greater rigidity, permitting the use of thinner 


coatings and enabling the container to with- 
stand great abuse in handling. 


All four corners of the flat bottom are tight, 
due to elimination of the conventional 1 /2- 
inch side seam flap. 


Container is liquid-tight or sift-proof without 
any coating due to method of folding and 


seaming. 


. Seam is carried up to effect a tamper proof 


closure as well as a wicking between the bel- 
lows folds at the top to insure tightness. 


Gabled top is of cushion design to permit ex- 
pansion desirable in the packaging of milk 
and buttermilk. 


. Top is pressure heat sealed with resin ad- 


hesive—No staple. 


Container is of the nesting type thereby sav- 
ing space in shipping. It can also be made 
from blanks in the plant where it is filled. 


The container can be constructed with a board 
liner for extra heavy duty service. Liner pre- 
vents bulging when container is stored for a 
long period. 


Container, with or without liner, can be made 
on existing automatic machinery at a rate of 
60 or more per minute. 


Filling and sealing is also performed by stand- 
ard equipment, 


side seam and bottom 
container prior to coat- 
as in conventional designs. 
Finished flat bottom construction is shown by the container at the right. Seal is accomplished with a resin adhesive under 
heavy pressure. 
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ings, as the container provides a 
tight mold for such coating. There- 
fore, it will readily be seen that any 
coating used is for the purpose of 
liquid-proofing the board, only to 
the extent which that particular 
outer coating applied is capable of 
liquid-proofing. Naturally, the par- 
ticular coating selected must be one 
that will not affect the product or 
liquid, packed in the container. 

“From the photographs it will be 
seen that great care has been taken to 
equalize the paper points so the bot- 
tom is flat; further, that the seam is 
so carried up to effect a tamper- 
proof closure as well as a ‘wicking’ 
between the bellows folds at the top 
to insure tightness. 

“This top closure is unique in 
that it is pressure heat-sealed, using 
a plastic adhesive, thereby eliminat- 
ing the use of a wire staple, such as 
used on other containers. The 
gabled top is of cushion design so 
that it will permit expansion, which 
is highly desirable in the packaging 
of milk, and particularly gaseous 
buttermilk. 























“No doubt this brings to mind the 
necessary machinery to close and 
heat-seal the top. There are several 
machinery manufacturers who have 
standard equipment which closes 
and heat seals such a bellows fold 
closure at high speeds, one in par- 
ticular being the Amsco Company 


of Long Island City, New York. 


Of Nesting Type 
@ “I particularly wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that this con- 


tainer is of the nesting type. This 


means that it can be fabricated in 
central locations throughout the 
country at high speeds, coated with 
any specified coating for any prod- 
uct and then shipped to the dairy or 
other packer, packaged in sanitary 
wrappings, similar to the manner in 
which ice cream pails and paper 
drinking cups are now handled and 
shipped. 


“This particular nesting feature 
enables the smallest or the largest 
packer, to receive the containers 
ready to be filled and in many cases 
can be adapted to filling equipment 





BLANKS FOR.THE NEW ZINN CONTAINER ; ; + Upper blank shows the new 
features upon which applications have been made for patents. Note the three 
full bottom thicknesses of board and the partial fourth thickness created by 
the flaps. Also note that there are five full sides permitting a complete overlap 
for the seam and providing the inner seal for the lift opening for pouring. 


The lower blank is a liner which may be used with the upper blank when even 
greater rigidity is required as in the case of heavy materials or when the pack- 


age is to be stored for a long period. 
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such as packers are operating in 
their plants at the present time. This 
is definitely true in the frosted food 
industry. Containers so shipped 
are much more attractive to the 
common carrier than light weight 
bulky (not nested) containers would 
be, and certainly conserve storage 
space in the packer’s plant. 


Inner Liner When Needed 

@ “At the present time, it is pos- 
sible to produce these containers 
from a small size to a 2-quart or 
5-lb. capacity. They can be of single 
shell of various thicknesses of board 
or can be constructed with a “liner” 
to make a very heavy duty con- 
tainer. This, of course, is only pos- 
sible in a single automatic operation 
by using the Pneumatic “Double 
Package Maker” machine. 


“My containers do not need “in- 
ner liners” to make them liquid- 
tight or sift-proof, as is the case of 
the cartons which the Double Pack- 
age Maker was originally designed 
to produce. My container is tight 
without an “inner liner,” the “dou- 
ble” feature part of the machine be- 
ing used to insert an “inner wall” of 
board, to obtain strength, where 
such strength is needed, to avoid 
bulging, particularly if the product 
packed therein is to be held for a 
period of long duration. In other 
words, by use of the “inner wall” of 
board I am able to produce a con- 
tainer of .040 board, by using a .020 
“outer wall” and .020 “inner wall” 
even in the smallest size of boxes. 


“It will be seen by the foregoing 
that I have perfected a design of 
container which is suitable for many 
uses—not alone for milk or other 
dairy products. 


Estimating Cost 
@ “In estimating the relative cost 
of liquid tight containers, most in- 
ventors of paper board packages 
have often made the error of weigh- 
ing a tin can then multiplying that 
weight by the cost of tin plate, and 
then weighing the paper board 
product and multiplying the cost of 
the paper board. What most inven- 
tors failed to realize is that can mak- 
ing machinery exists which produces 
cans at incredibly high speeds. In 
my case, I carefully considered the 
machinery necessary to make my liq- 
uid tight container as I felt the cost 
of the raw materials was relatively 
minor as compared with the cost of 
manufacture. Heretofore, no high 
speed machinery was available for 
making a liquid tight container from 
a one piece blank, but such a ma- 
chine is now available in Pneumat- 


ic’s Double Package Maker. 
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“In this present day of change- 
over, such a container as this, cap- 
able of production at high speeds, 
with a tamper proof plastic heat 
seal, and adaptable to being coated, 
with one of many available coatings, 


should fill a long felt need. 


Machinery On Priority 

@ “Due to the present conflict, and 
the necessity of priorities, in order 
to obtain machinery, the use of this 
container may be limited for the 
duration of the war, to such pack- 
ers who cannot secure their present 
material or containers, in which they 
are now packing their product. 
However, if they adopt this contain- 
er, I feel sure the authorities in 
Washington will look favorably 
upon application for the necessary 
priorities, to enable them to secure 
the fabricating equipment and other 
necessary machinery, within a rea- 
sonable period of time. 


“The blanks and the containers 
submitted are protected by patent 
applications and are the sole prop- 
erty of myself. The machinery used 
in fabricating this container is the 
property of the Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation and is well protected by 
patents, as is the case of other manu- 
facturers’ machinery mentioned. 


“The water-proof adhesive to 
which I have referred, as well as the 
plastic, which is used on the top 
closure is a development of the Un- 


The Double Package Maker manufactured by the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, North Quincy, Mass., with alterations, 
rd container at a rate of 60 or more per minute. Filling and sealing equipment 


will manufacture the new Zinn pa 
is also of standard design. 


ion Paste Company of Hyde Park, 
Mass. 


“The paper board advocated for 
milk and other food products is 
none other than solid bleached sul- 
phite or sulphate, and the recom- 
mended coating, pure paraffin wax. 
In case the container is not going to 
be used for milk or food products, 
there are less expensive boards 
which can be used and coatings too 
numerous to mention. 


“Last, but not least, I wish to 
point out that the Pfaudler Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, who 
are one of the outstanding manu- 
facturers of dairy equipment in the 
United States, are in a position to 
supply filling equipment for this 
container in various sizes, subject to 
priorities, up to speeds of 70 a min- 
ute. These fillers which Pfaudler 
can furnish, will fill this container 
with milk and other dairy products, 
and they can also supply fillers for 
frosted foods, dehydrated foods 
and many other products. Many of 
Pfaudler fillers of the ‘king type’ 
now in use in the frosted food in- 
dustry will fill this container. 


“I have created a container which 
will not have opposition from any 
particular private interest, as I do 
not control any of the machinery 
which fabricates, seals or fills it, 
such as other container owners do. 
The printing of the blank, as well as 
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the die-cutting and scoring, can be 
done on any standard machine now 
in the hands of the box makers and 
there are various makes of coating 
equipment for paper containers 
available to all. 


“While the foregoing may. appear 
a‘ preclusion to large packers, who 
in the past have made their own 
blanks and fabricated their own con- 
tainers, this is not true. Large pack- 
ers may obtain the necessary equip- 
ment and make this container in 
their own plants. However, this 
container is the boxmaker’s dream, 
a liquid-tight and sift-proof con- 
tainer made at high speeds and so 
packed and shipped by the box 
maker, ready to be filled, closed and 
sealed by the packer. Until now 
such service to a packer in this type 
of container could not be supplied 
by the box maker. 


Available Under License 
@ “The container, of course, is 
controlled by a licensing and royal- 
ty system, and while many manufac- 
turers and packers are considering 
licenses to produce it, only one firm, 
the American Coating Mills, Inc., of 
Elkhart, Indiana, through its far- 
sighted president, Richard L. Snide- 
man, has already submitted samples 
of the container to various national 
manufacturers, and solicited their 
business. Mr. Snideman strongly 
believes he is rendering industry in 
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general a much needed service in 
their time of great need. Needless to 
say the American Coating Mills are 
one of the world’s largest producers 
of clay coated board and clay coat- 
ed folding cartons.” 

Mr. Zinn concluded, “While the 


present war situation has greatly ex- 
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pedited the need for a liquid-tight 
container, it will be appreciated that 
machinery hours must be devoted to 
our war effort and only those who 
can show that an emergency exists 
in their business will be able to se- 
cure machinery necessary to use this 
container until after the war.” 





Use of Plastics Gaining / 
In Pulp and Paper Industry 


@ Use of substitute plastic and 
moulded materials for metals in 
many of the pulp and paper mills 
has been steadily increasing since 
the last report published in Pacific 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Opinions on the use of such sub- 
stitutes, however, among the plant 
superintendents and foremen appear 
to be as varied as is human nature. 
One skeptical executive said what 
holds them back from wider use is 
“their expensiveness.” 


The chief engineer of one paper 
company, on the other hand, said if 
conditions continue as they have 
been in recent months these mould- 
ed materials will replace bronze and 
brass almost 100 per cent. There 
were many dissenters to this view. 
Another opinion was that this may 
come true in the kraft branch of 
the industry but not in other divi- 
sions. 


In a southern plant it was report- 
ed that micarta was being used suc- 
cessfully in suction box covers but in 
a northern mill, which apparently 
operated under similar conditions, 
end of grain maple was still being 
used because it was thought to be 
about one-third as cheap and easier 
on the wires. This is just one ex- 
ample of the varied results brought 
forth in use of plastics. 


Further use of plastics for pipes 
is one of the newer developments at 
the Pulp Division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company in Long- 
view. Heretofore, platsics had been 
principally used for bushings and 
bearings. 

An 80-foot transite pipe from 
Johns Manville was laid above 
ground here for water service with 
three outlets. This, however, was 
really more an improvement than a 
substitute, company officials said. It 
replaced wood pipe with steel bands 
which was becoming harder to ob- 
tain but transite itself is made of 
some “critical” materials. 

In this mill, there has been con- 
siderable use of Saran tubing, pro- 
duced by The Dow Chemical Com- 





pany, in replacement of copper ex- 
cept where the copper is used for 
heat exchange. 

Plastic tubing is finding wider use 
everywhere for sample lines, test 
lines, instrument control lines, etc. 
Such tubing is flexible and able to 


stand considerable abuse. 


The Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division 
at Longview is planning to try 
phenol base materials for pipe fit- 
tings. Where lignum vitae bearings 
have been used in unscreened stock 
tanks, experiments are now being 
made with micarta. 

Eel-slip, another moulded mate- 
rial, has been found satisfactory for 
bearings. 

Micarta bushings are used widely, 
inquiries brought out, in chlorine 
services. Lignum vitae, which, of 
course, is not actually a manufac- 
tured substitute, being a South 
American hard wood, is being used 
in place of some brass. In one mill, 
it was used to make a bushing 2% 
by 3% by 10 inches in a pump 
where rubber had formerly been 
used. 

Chlorubber, a chlorinated rubber 
base paint, has been used in place of 
rubber and found to have great last- 
ing qualities. However, this is no 
longer easy to procure. 

The transite mentioned as used 
in piping in Longview, is an asbes- 
tos base moulded pipe which is also 
used in downspouts and one engi- 
neer remarked that he found it with- 
stood corrosive conditions that cop- 
per could not survive. 

This material, while itself partly 
of “critical” quality, is not as diffi- 
cult to obtain, of course, as metals 
and is used widely to replace them. 

Most any kind of bearing appli- 
cation is now a much coveted field 
for the proponents of the plastics in 
experiments of their materials. The 
shortage of bronze and-~ brass is 
bringing in more and more uses of 
these materials. 

At Columbia River Paper Mills in 
Vancouver, Wash. micarta has held 
up on felt suctions. 


Since Mr. Zinn prepared the 
above statement his new container 
has been adopted by a large dairy 
in Chicago, by a canner doing busi- 
ness nationally, and by a large syrup 
manufacturer. Their products will 
shortly appear on the market in the 
new Zinn paperboard containers. 


At the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company mill in Camas, division of 
the Crown Zellerbach Corp., plas- 
tic substitutes have been used as 
samples of piping. 

One difficulty that some mill op- 
erators have found is that the desir- 
able plastic materials are almost as 
hard to get as many other materials. 


An important recent development 
in the pulp and paper industry is 
the plan to develop its own plastics 
in laboratories and experimental 
work shops. The United States gov- 
ernment has urged some of the mills 
to try their hand at making some 
of these moulded materials. This 
work is in the experimental stage, 
however, and it is still a secret of 
the research workers. 


More Longview Weyerhaeuser 
Men Join Up 


@ Here are a few more names to add to 
the list of employes who have gone into 
the service from the Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 
view, Wash.: 

G. E. Filer, U. S. Navy; F. E. Beck, U. 
S. Army, and D. M. Taylor, U. S. Army. 


Sixty Men From Columbia 
River In Armed Forces 


@ About 60 men—more than one-sixth 
of the total staff—have been lost by the 
Columbia River Paper Mills of Van- 
couver, Wash., to the various armed serv- 
ices. 


Nearly 200 Longview Fibre 
Men in Services 


@ The honor roll of employes of the 
Longview Fibre Company of Longview, 
Wash., reached 199 as of December 1. 
A considerable proportion of these men 
enlisted in the Sea Bees, the U. S. Navy 
construction division. There were also 
many in other branches of the Navy, the 
Army and the Coast Guard. Twenty other 
inductions and enlistments had been re- 
ported but had not yet been identified 
by commanding officers. 

The system of verifying such enroll- 
ments through commanding officers is 
working excellently at that mill, thereby 
certifying beyond any question the em- 
ployes who have the right to claim their 
jobs back at the end of the war. 
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Camas Nursery School 
Solves War Time Problem 


E thriving town of Camas, 
Washington, is showing the way 
to many other and larger com- 

munities along the Pacific Coast by 
providing a nursery for the children 
of working mothers. This is a type 
of institution which bids fair to be- 
come an important adjunct to life in 
a nation at war. 

The need for such nurseries is 
felt especially in scores of cities and 
towns where there is war work em- 
ploying large numbers of women 
and also where the wives and other 
womenfolk of men in uniform are 
finding that jobs provide the answer 
for readjustments of their lives. 

Because of the foresight and ini- 
tiative of community club leaders 
and of the personnel administration 
at the Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, Division of Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., the Camas mill in 
cooperation with the service clubs 
started the project rolling. The 
company furnished the location and 
the equipment for the nursery, al- 
though only about an average of 
one-third of the children left at the 
institution are children of women 
mill workers. 

Another third are children of 
shipyard workers and the others are 
those of women in various other 
lines of work—in stores, in doctor’s 
offices, in laundries or teaching 
school. Although many of these 
women are not directly involved in 
war work, some of them found that 
they needed the added income with 
husbands or others in the family in 
the uniformed services. 

The company provided rooms in 
the basement of the Crown Willam- 
ette Inn at Camas for the nursery. 
Here the children are given exam- 
inations, fed and entertained and 
one room has cots where the young- 
sters take their naps. There also is 
an outdoor play pen provided on 
the Inn grounds. 

Five service clubs of Camas joined 
with the mill company in sponsor- 
ing the project designed to offer 


much needed care and healthful, 


pleasant surroundings for the small 
children of working women. These 
participating clubs are the American 
Association of University Women, 
the Business and Professional Wom- 


en’s Club, the Women’s Club, the 


_ Kiwanians and the Lions. 


For the first month after the nur- 


_sery unit was put into operation 


these clubs paid the salaries of a 








Through cooperation of civic groups and the Crown 
Willamette mill, children of working mothers are receiving 
excellent care at Camas. An idea for other pulp and paper 


mill towns. 


supervisor and two nurses on the ad- 
ministrative staff of the nursery. But 
after November 1, federal funds 
were available under terms of the 
Lanham act, by which Congress 
made provision for support of nur- 
sery schools in defense areas 
through the Federal Works Admin- 
istration, under the administration 
of local public school officials. 

The service clubs are continuing 
to take an active interest in the 
project, however, in an advisory ca- 
pacity and are purchasing such “ex- 
tras” for the children as orange 
juice, cod liver oil, etc. 

Still the supervisor and one of 
the moving spirits in the establish- 
ment of the nursery is Mrs. Roberta 
Price, president of the Woman’s 
Club and wife of E. A. Price, an of- 
fice employe of the Camas mill. 
Mrs. Price holds a university mas- 
ter’s degree in child psychology. 

Mrs. Vera Berney, assistant to the 
personnel supervisor of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company at 
Camas, was an active organizer and 
sponsor of the nursery both in her 
capacity as a mill official and as 
president of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. Mrs. Roy 
Wilkinson, for the University Wom- 





en, Arthur Jones, for the Kiwanis 
Club, and Curtis Sawyer, for the 
Lions Club, were other organizers. 
Mrs. Wilkinson’s husband is em- 
ployed in the mill office. 

“The nursery makes a_ small 
charge for each child,” said Mrs. 
Berney, in explaining the operation 
of the institution. “This is to mere- 
ly cover the costs of foods served 
at mid-morning, at noon and at mid- 
afternoon. 


“We have averaged about 27 chil- 
dren a day who are cared for from 
6:45 a. m. to 6:30 p. m., said Mrs. 
Berney. “Although only daytime 
care is provided, this can be an aid 
to mothers who are working on 
swing or night shifts at the ship- 
yards or the mill, because the chil- 
dren would be cared for during the 
hours the mothers need for their 
sleep.” 

The children left at the nursery 
range from 18 months to seven 
years of age. Upon arrival, they are 
checked for any possible evidence 
of communicable disease. They are 
taught games and attendants read 
to them during certain periods. Mrs. 
Berney said more attendants would 
be engaged as the nursery popula- 
tion increases. 


A FEW OF THE CHILDREN in the Camas Nursery were nee while at 


lunch. Around the table, left to right, Jerry Lee Rich, whose mo’ 


er is a book- 


keeper; Connie Schwary, whose father and mother are both in a grocery store; 


and Sonny and Caroline Jacky. Their mother works in a shipyard. 
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Neoprene Coating, a Promising Substitute 


For rubber and scarce corrosion resistant metals 7 7 + Ap- 
plied by brush or trowel, vulcanized by hot air, Neoprene 
coatings show excellent adhesion to metal, concrete and 
wood 7 7 + Resistant to acids and alkalies + + + Requires 
careful, technically supervised application. 


T is not generally known that 

Neoprene, the synthetic rubber 

produced for the past ten years 
by the Rubber Chemicals Division 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Company, is now available in paint 
form and will substitute for rubber 
and scarce metals in the process in- 
dustries when applied under techni- 
cal supervision. 


As metals become scarcer the 
need for substitutes that will stand 
up becomes more and more pressing 
in the pulp and paper industry. In 
bringing these new coatings before 
the industry PACIFIC PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY is endeavoring to 
further serve the manufacturers of 
pulp and paper throughout the con- 
tinent. 

DuPont initiated the development 
of Neoprene protective coatings, but 
several years ago interested several 
outside concerns in the development 
of a varied line to meet a maximum 
range of conditions. When war came 
last December DuPont concentrated 
its energies upon the production of 
Neoprene and left the further de- 
velopment of the coatings to the 
companies interested. Among the 
first concerns to develop Neoprene 
coatings were the Union Bay State 
Company of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts and the Cement Sales Division 
of the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Company in Detroit. The 
United States Rubber Company and 
the Atlas Mineral Products Com- 
pany have more recently entered 
the field of producing these coat- 
ings. Additional suppliers will prob- 
ably be named shortly. : 


Neoprene ‘coatings are already in 
use in the pulp and paper industry 
to a limited extent. While on a visit 
to the plant of The Pusey & Jones 
Corporation at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, the Flow Spreader for the 
234-inch fourdrinier kraft paper 
machine for the Union Bag & Paper 
Company at Savannah, the last pa- 
per machine to be built for the dura- 
tion, was viewed. It was lined with 
Neoprene coating. Twelve coats had 
built up a sixteenth of an inch of a 
smooth resilient coating. This was 
the second Pusey & Jones Flow 
Spreader to be Neoprene coated, 
the first being the one on the 212- 
inch fourdrinier kraft paper ma- 
chine in the new mill of the St. 
Mary’s Kraft Corporation. This 
went into operation last February 
and has been fully satisfactory. 


Other equipment has been coated 
by Pusey & Jones. 


Properties of Neoprene Coatings 


@ Producers of the coatings were 
asked a series of questions designed 
to show whether or not Neoprene 
coatings would prove generally use- 
ful to the pulp and paper industry. 
At the time of preparing this article 
one detailed answer is available. We 
quote from the letter of the Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany: 

“The use of Neoprene base ma- 
terials as protective linings and coat- 
ings against corrosive chemicals is 
relatively new. The background of 
this usage goes back approximately 
two to three years. We are not in a 
position to speak with authority on 
the use of these materials except in 
a very general way and before an- 
swering the specific questions that 
you have asked, we would like to 
give you a brief resume of the merit 
of 3M Protective Compounds, 
which are Neoprene base materials. 


“We believe we can safely say 
that where rubber has been used as 
a protective medium, Neoprene will 
do an equal, or better, job. Heat 
and humidity are the arch enemies 
of rubber and in this respect Neo- 
prene is far superior to rubber on 
operations where high temperatures 
are encountered. Units with protec- 
tive coatings which are given inter- 
mittent high temperature service 
have always been a severe headache 
in the protective field. Such opera- 
tions have little, if any, effect upon 
Neoprene. 


“The fagt*that the protective coat- 
ing is in*liquid form improves the 
usability of this product as applica- 
tions can be extended to odd sized 
irregular surfaced items such as ro- 
tors in flotation tanks. 


“The Neoprene film in its final 
vulcanized form possesses an adhe- 
sion to properly prepared surfaces 
that is quite remarkable. The film 
strength is considerably in excess of 
that obtained with rubber. This ma- 
terial can be cured by means of dry 
heat, steam or hot liquids such as 
hot water. 


“In the majority of cases individ- 
ual jobs should be engineered so 
that the physical limits of each op- 
eration are very carefully measured. 
Because of the foregoing, we hesi- 
tate to make blanket recommenda- 
tions covering the use of these com- 
pounds and have restricted the dis- 
tribution of these materials to a se- 
lected group of trained applicators. 


“Synthetic polymers such as Neo- 
prene, Thiokol and similar materials 
are highly technical products and 
the success of their application on 
any usage depends to a large extent 
upon an intelligent analysis of the 
physical conditions of the job, the 
proper preparation of the surface to 
be protected and the technique used 
in applying the protective materials. 


“Obviously a product requiring 
controlled factors as outlined above 
can not be turned over to a day la- 
borer, or an ordinary maintenance 
man. Successful application of 
these products does require close 
technical supervision. 


Questions and Answers 


@ “You have asked certain specific 
questions and we will attempt to 
give you the answers, based upon 
our best judgment: 


Question No. 1—We would like 
as complete a list as you can give of 
the acids to which these coatings are 
resistant together with concentra- 
tions and temperatures. 


Answer — “The combination of 
concentration and temperature is 
generally explained in the accom- 
panying table from our booklet. Be- 
cause of the countless number of 
combinations that could be secured, 
no effort has been made by our lab- 
oratory to evaluate specifically the 
innumerable combinations that 
would be involved. Generally our 
tests have been run at room temper- 
atures from 70 to 80 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, and the higher tempera- 
tures have been at 150 to 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Neoprene films 
are good with acids except those 
which are considered oxidizing 
agents such as nitric and chromic or 
similar acids.” 
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Question No. 2—We understand 


that neither alkalies nor hydrocar- 
bons affect Neoprene. 





Answer—“This is true with cer- 
tain reservations such as elevated 
temperatures. Also Neoprene films 
have a tendency to swell in the 
presence of aromatic hydrocarbons 
such as toluol, benzol, zylol, etc.” 


Question No. 3—What is the re- 


sistance to abrasion? 


Answer—“The toughness of 
properly cured Neoprene films is 
equal or superior to that of rubber 
films. It is very seldom that Neo- 
prene in abrasive service requires a 
thickness in excess of 4 inch.” 


Question No. 4 — What is the 
maximum speed at which fans and 
pumps coated with Neoprene can be 
operated? 


Answer—“On this particular op- 
eration Neoprene offers a very dis- 
tinctive advantage over the usual 
coating methods. Because the pro- 
tective material is applied as a liquid 
and because smaller amounts of 
Neoprene are used, excellent adhe- 
sion and toughness of film can be 
obtained without using an excessive 
weight of material. It might be well 
to mention here that fans and rotors 
turning at high speeds can be easily 
balanced both statically and dy- 
namically. We do not have any in- 
formation as to maximum speeds 
with Neoprene linings, but would 
suspect that they would be consider- 
ably higher than rubber because of 
the adhesion and the strength of the 
vulcanized film.” 


Question No. 5—What experi- 
ence have you had where abrasion, 
corrosion and speed were involved 
as in centrifugal pumps? 


Answer—‘“We have had no expe- 
rience at all in this direction but 
again we say that if rubber can be 
used on such operations, Neoprene 
will do as good, or better, a job.” 


Question No. 6—What experi- 
ence have you had in applying Neo- 
prene coatings to wood tanks and 


wood pipe? 
Answer—“This type of applica- 


. tion is covered in our booklet which 


states that new wood surfaces do not 
usually require special treatment 
other than a thorough air drying to 
remove surface moisture. Old wood 
surfaces should be sanded down to 
fresh wood. Very excellent bonds 
can be obtained to wood. 


Question No. 7—What about the 


availability of Neoprene coatings? 


Answer—‘“It is our understand- 
ing that the situation on Neoprene 
is improving. The end use of the 
coating is in most cases more im- 
portant than priority. We would say 
that this material is as available as 
any other critical material at this 
particular time. We believe that 
Mr. A. F. Clark (Rubber Chemicals 
Division, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del.) covered 
the situation thoroughly in his state- 
ment to you that the War Produc- 
tion Board was alloting material to 
be consumed on essential war or ci- 
vilian materials wherever Neoprene 
was being used as a substitute for 
scarce materials.” 


Question No. 8—What is the pro- 
cedure for obtaining approval of 
the use of Neoprene coatings? 


Answer—“An allocation of Neo- 
prene must be secured from the 
WPB, Synthetic Rubbers Division. 
The usage should be carefully out- 
lined with particular care given to 
the end use. In most cases our cus- 
tomers refer their orders to us and 
we in turn request allocation of the 
material from the WPB. We send 
in our request for allocation of ma- 
terials between the 18th and 21st of 
the month for the following month. 
Incidently, the solvent used in these 
compounds is also on allocation and 
this request must be made on the 
10th of the month for the following 


month. 


“We maintain a small working in- 
ventory of these critical materials 
which are ordinarily sufficient for 
moderate quantities of Neoprene 
coating compounds. Under ordinary 
conditions, however, from 3 to 4 
weeks should be allowed for deliv- 
ery of material. Priority informa- 
tion, end use and contract number 
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should be given as completely as 
possible. 


Question No. 9 — Can mainte- 
nance men be trained by mail to ap- 
ply the coatings or must they be 
shop trained by experienced men? 


Answer—“We believe we have 
covered this quite fully in the gen- 
eral information given on the han- 
dling and application of these Neo- 
prene compounds. We believe that 
a technical man who was willing to 
use good judgment could, by fol- 
lowing the instructions in the appli- 
cation manual, make a satisfactory 
installation. We do not have any 
distributors of these materials on 
the West Coast, therefore, any com- 
panies that are interested in these 
products would be faced with the 
problem of engineering the job 
themselves and working out the 
technical difficulties. Our company 
would not be in a position to pro- 
vide engineering service on this item 
except that we would be happy to 
advise by mail and make whatever 
recommendations were required. Be- 
cause of the variations of physical 
conditions and application tech- 
nique involved over which we have 
no control, we cannot guarantee re- 
sults to be obtained through the use 
of these materials as a protective 
coating.” 


Additional Data 
@ As stated above the Neoprene 


coating may be vulcanized in several 
ways, by air, water or steam, but the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co. recommends as most satis- 
factory the use of hot air for 24 
hours at 180 degrees F., plus 6 
hours at 212 degrees F. Before vul- 
canization the Neoprene coatings 
must be allowed to dry for 48 hours 
for coatings less than ¥%-inch thick, 
and for 72 hours for coatings from 





In this article a relatively new aomnes for 
scarce corrosion resistant metals is described— 
Neoprene coatings. Although Neoprene is under 
allocation, it is considered available to those plants 
producing essential war or civilian products for 
only very small amounts are used in making the 


coatings. 


As yet the product is untried in most pulp and 
paper mill applications for which it shows promise. 


At present it is being satisfactorily em 
stock handling ipment. 
will do toward solving the 
acids and alkalies will be 


ed on 
hat these coatings 
-oblems of handling 
mined by further 


tests. Neoprene shows much promise but mill 


usage is the final test. 


Data on Neoprene Coatings* 








Type of Service’ 


Solution or Vapor 


Tisssetadnie Thickness 





Tank Linings 


Saturated Salt Solutions— 


Most Alkali Solutions— 


Any Strength Up to 150 F. 1/32” 
Sulphuric Acid—50% 150 F. to 220 F. 1/16” 
Acid Storage Concentrated Hydrochloric Room Temp. 1/16” 
Concentrated Hydrochloric 220-230 F. Yn" 
Duct & Hood Linings 

Exhaust Fumes Up to 150 F. .020” 
.030” 
Coatings generally 150 to 220 F. 1/16” 

Covering Sharp Edges, 
Bolt Heads, Flange Faces 3” 
Abrasive Service Max. 





*From the booklet on “Physical Properties of 3M Neoprene Protective Com- 
pounds,” Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. Compounds recommended for 
each type of service have been omitted from the above table. 





¥y to Y%s-inch in thickness. This dry- 
ing time at temperatures not exceed- 
ing 95 degrees F, permits the evapo- 
ration of the solvent at a normal 
rate. 
When applying these coatings fire 
and health measures must be taken. 
The compounds contain inflam- 


mable coal tar solvents (toluene, 
xylene, etc.). The vapors of which 
will form. explosive mixtures with 
air. Applications should not be 
made near an open flame nor close 
to electrical equipment that is not 
spark proof. Adequate ventilation 
should be provided to prevent con- 





Resistance of Neoprene Coatings to Corrosive Chemicals and 
Other Materials* 


















































Medium Resistance 
ERR GEE RSS SESH SOE RRC Ot ee SO eee eee eee Bee Fair 
Cresylic (cold) __ Fair 
Coase (nee Poor 
SRL ROR tne ae I ae eC Nea t oEEETL Fair 
ss aes 9 a Poor 
Hydrobromic Good 
NE Be EES aR Ra EE Good 
I canteen Good 
A SEER E a a SS eel ee Re Poor 
ELE A are aoe sie _....Poor 
Oleic __ _._.Good 
ESS SRO OR SOE _.Good 
Sulfuric (concentrated) | * TAREE Pipe eon _ Poor 
Tartaric _.____. > AEN eae ey Ee SOS SW eee ALLE Good 
0 RD Bag SLED IL OR cre Fal TREE MD ALLO COSC Good 
fT SERRE ls hy clo 5 EA aR eR Nm ae eae . Good 
Alkalis (NaOH, KOH, NH,OH) == Good 
CDE LO NAS SEERA AT ELE RE _Good 
EE ETE SLES CES FEE Ie SIMIC RO cde SEED ___.......Good 
Ethyl Acetate and other Esters...» -___. Fair 
Ether ae La REAR ae BIR SR OT MI! 
NO 5 Good 
GIES GEMS SN RUN ACRE OO le OY SMO Soe SPORES Fair 
SE SS AEE SIRE TS A EE Ean Poor 
Chlorinated —.._.______. Poor 
Hydrogen Peroxide —.....-.---.... Poor 
NEES STE EOL SLA AE RO NSC AD Oe Ie COPECO ITER Fair 
Methyl, Ethyl Ketone (cold) _ (gay oe PO A __ Fair 
Oil, Cottonseed EROS Rl IS ao COL eT OEM __Fair 
Crisco __ Fair 
Palm __ Sr ease Shey E a ER: Good 
Salts, Most organic diene inorganic _ BUSES SS REAM aoe se Good 
Sulfur Dioxide - Seto PPE cal Good 
Weert ou _Good 








*The above list is by no means complete. 


all the materials to which Neoprene is resistant or to which resistance is poor. Gen- 


erally, Neoprene exhibits similar resistance to all materials falling within the same 
From the booklet on “Physical Properties of 3M Neoprene 


chemical classification. 


Protective Compounds,” Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
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No attempt has been made to classify 


centration of the fumes. Never use 
in confined or partially enclosed 
surfaces without an organic vapor 
mask. 


Examples of Neoprene Coatings 


@ In the DuPont “Neoprene Note- 
book” for November, 1939, ap- 
peared a photograph of a blower 
fan which had been Neoprene coat- 
ed, the picture being taken a year 
after coating. The accompanying 
statement reads as follows: 


“A typical problem recently solved suc- 
cessfully concerned an expensive blower 
used for exhausting acid fumes from 
process equipment at temperatures rang- 
ing from 180° F. to 190° F. The fumes 
handled contained H.SO, mist, SO:, SO, 
and water vapor. Originally lead lined, 
the fan did yeoman service. When an 
increase in’ production became imminent, 
engineers were faced with the problem 
of increasing fan capacity at a minimum 
cost. 


“There were two possible solutions to 
the problem of increased fan capacity: 
(1) put in a larger fan and (2) increase 
the blower speed. The former required 
a considerable capital investment and 
junking of the old fan, housing, motor 
and supports. The latter, speeding up 
the fan, seemed the most promising. 
However, in order to obtain the required 
volume of air, it was necessary to run the 
fan above the critical speed at which the 
lead lining could safely operate. 

“The corrosive conditions were so se- 
vere that a piece of quarter-inch steel 
plate would be eaten away in a few weeks. 
It was, therefore, out of the question to 
install equipment without some protec- 
tive coating. Various materials were con- 
sidered. Neither the rubber manufactur- 
ers nor the engineers would recommend 
soft rubber under the conditions of acid 
fumes and high temperature. It was 
feared that hard rubber would either 
soften due to the high operating tempera- 
ture or crack from vibration and bending 
of the rotor blades at the increased speed 
of operation. 

“After considerable study, it was de- 
cided to try a protective covering of a 
heat and acid resisting neoprene compo- 
sition. This experiment proved to be 
most successful as the neoprene coating 
has protected the metal rotor satisfactor- 
ily and is still in excellent condition. The 
accompanying illustration shows the con- 
dition of the neoprene-covered rotor 
when an inspection was made during a 
shutdown after twelve months’ operation 
in the severe acid fumes. The operating 
temperature at the fan inlet was almost 
continuously between 180° F. and 190° F. 

“This fan is in use 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week and at the last report had 
been giving satisfactory service for 14 
months.” 


The extent to which the use of 
Neoprene coatings will aid the pulp 
and paper industry in avoiding the 
use of critical metals, and in pre- 
serving present corrosive materials 
against corrosion, remains to be de- 
termined by experiment. 
ucts are new and they have not been 
fully tried in the industry’s various 
processes. 
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Washington Legislature to Consider 
New Timber Control Program 


NE of the highlights of the 

33rd annual meeting of the 

Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Conference at Portland De- 
cember 2-3 was the address of Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie of Wash- 
ington in which he pointed to the 
need of constructive forward look- 
ing forestry legislation in the Ever- 
green State, and outlined the type 
of legislative action which will be 
asked at the coming session of the 
State Legislature. 


Governor Langlie was introduced 
by Governor Sprague of Oregon. 
Governor Sprague said: “The for- 
estry industry has long been the 
kitchen drudge, but now it has been 
permitted by the prince to wear the 
golden slipper if it can get it on. 
Our Western states have a great 
stake in their forests. The approach 
to the proper solution of the fores- 
try problems has been somewhat 
similar in Oregon and Washington. 
At times Oregon has led and at 
others Washington has forged 
ahead. In both states there has been 
real progress. We are both work- 
ing toward the same objectives. 
Washington now proposes some ma- 
jor changes in forest policy. Gov- 
ernor Arthur Langlie is taking an 
active lead in this worth while ef- 
fort. He will outline the program 
now taking shape in our sister state.” 


Governor Langlie in his address 
said: “You are here to try to learn 
how to produce more forest prod- 
ucts and how to improve the stand- 
ards of production. Your joint ex- 
perience will bring benefits which 


will be helpful to all. 


“Montana has for years kept its 
forestry program out of politics. 
Idaho set up a forward looking for- 
est policy several years ago and has 
made remarkable progress. Oregon 
has made real progress having es- 
tablished a splendid program and 
now here in Washington where 
much has already been accom- 
plished we are hopeful of obtaining 
new legislation which will be bene- 
ficial to the cause of forestry in our 
state. 


“Lignin and cellulose which are 
so vital to man are found in trees. 
These trees can be turned into so 
many things that trees do not have 
to stand two or three centuries to 
become valuable. We are finding 
ways to use trees which are only 


thirty, forty or fifty years old. 


Governor Langlie outlines need for centralizing and modern- 
izing Washington’s timber laws at Western Forestry and 
Conservation Conference. Northeastern states planning uni- 
form timber laws for state control of cutting. 


“We appreciate the fact that with 
some 22,000,000 acres of forest 
lands in Washington we have a tre- 
mendous opportunity to maintain a 
high type of forest economy. ‘We 
know that we can grow a crop of 
timber on these acres. 


“In Washington we have at pres- 
ent some five different agencies en- 
deavoring in some manner to man- 
age these forest lands. We find that 
as a lack of a comprehensive policy 
we are not doing the kind of a for- 
esty job we should be doing. We 
know that we have had and still 
have economic waste in our forest 
industry. We want a well organized 
program with one agency to handle 
the job with a long range continu- 
ous policy. 

“So a year ago I selected an ad- 





visory committee to make a study of 
the forest situation in our state. The 
committee worked hard and turned 
in a comprehensive report and out- 
lined a program which we in Wash- 
ington are now interested in effect- 
uating. 

“Three bills will be presented to 
the coming legislature which will be 
aimed to set up a new program. One 
will set up a forest code; one will 
endeavor to establish forest prac- 
tices; one will create an organiza- 
tion to carry on the work. 


“The plan calls for the creation 
of a State Forest Board divorced as 
far as possible from politics. This 
will be a nine man board. Some of 
the members will be appointed by 
the governor, some will be selected 
by the industry, by labor and others 





A MINUTE MAN FLAG was hg to the Everett Mill, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company recently. This indicated at least 90% participation in 
the payroll deduction plan for buying War Bonds. Employees are currently 
100% behind the plan. 


Taking part in the presentation ceremonies, were, left to right, THOMAS W. 
PAUL, Snohomish County War Bond Chairman; R. J. LEROUX, Manager Ever- 
ett Mill; R. E. B. WOOD, Personnel Advisor; ARTHUR G. BENTZ, representing 
Everett Local No. 236, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper 
Mill Workers; A. S. GERRY, President,. Weyerhaeuser Credit Union; HAROLD 
A. STEELE, representing Everett Local No, 236. 


Having attained the right to fly the Minute Man Flag, the employees immediate- 
ly launched a drive to reach a goal of 10% of the gross payroll in War Bonds. 
Departmental progress in the drive is recorded on the mill bulletin board and 
competition between the several departments is keen. A gross payroll deduction 
of 8.98% has been attained to date and the labor-management committee 
directing the drive is confident that the Treasury Department’s goal of 10% 
by New Years” can be reached. In addition to participating in the payroll 
deduction plan to the extent of 10% many employees purchase additional 
bonds directly from the Weyerpulp Federal Credit Union which is an authorized 
issuing agency for War Savings Bonds. 


During the month of November — <r invested oe 000, $600 and 
$300, respectively, in War Savings Bo 
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interested in forestry. The aim will 
be to rotate the membership on this 
board so that it will be possible to 
maintain continuity in the state’s 
forestry program. This is vital. 
“So far the State of Washington 


has been niggardly in doing for this. 


industry the things it should have 
done. 

“The state should maintain local 
autonomy but should work with the 
federal forestry agencies. But we 
can and should do the job in such a 
way that will make it unnecessary 
for the federal government to take 
over the control of our forest indus- 
tries. When the federal government 
takes over it generally does so be- 
cause the state has not done a good 
job. 

“To obtain the full benefits of our 
forest industries we must put some- 
thing in. And in this respect we 
have been, as I have stated, alto- 
gether too niggardly. 

“We have a great opportunity. 
We can do the job and we must do 
it. We cannot waste time and per- 
mit our forest acres to remain idle.” 

Perry Merrill, state forester of 
Vermont and president of the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, outlined 
the plans of fourteen northeastern 


St. Regis Men Move 
To New Jobs 


@ Since the closing down of the St. Re- 
gis Paper Company’s Kraft Pulp Divi- 
sion mill at Tacoma by B order on 
November Ist, most of the men have 
found new jobs in war industries. 

Grant Ross, plant engineer, went to 
work December Ist for the Seattle-Ta- 
coma Shipbuilding Corporation as assist- 
ant plant engineer. 

A. M.,Cadigan, technical director, has 
become chief chemist of the Cellulose 
Products Laboratory in Tacoma. Claude 
Christiansen, technical assistant, has 
joined the same organization. The Cel- 
lulose Products Laboratory of which E. 
D. Rich is director, was established a 
year ago for the purposes of research on 
and the development of new paper spe- 
cialties. Their work fitted naturally into 
the program of the recently formed War 
Products Development Section, Pulp and 
Paper Branch of the WPB. 

A. C. McCorry, assistant superintend- 
ent, has become personnel director of 
the Western Boat Company, Tacoma, 
and approximately 80 of the St. Regis 
men moved into this yard with him. 

Robert Murphy, who was shipping su- 
perintendent for St. Regis, has become a 
production engineer for Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 

1 Soderlund, master mechanic, has 
gone to work for the Tacoma Boatbuild- 
ing Company as yard superintendent. 

Nels Galteland of the technical depart- 
ment, has become instrument engineer 
for the Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

Robert Kuhn, secretary to mill man- 
ager, Niles Anderson, is working for the 


‘Army Air Force Transit Depot in Ta- 


coma. 


states for drafting a model timber 
cutting control law. 

Merrill said state foresters of the 
east have been studying the problem 
of public control of cutting under 
the guidance of the Conservation 
Committee of the Council of State 
Governments, Northeast Section. 
They have been attempting to frame 
what would be a uniform law to 
head off the threat of federal con- 
trol of all forests because they feel 
the states are better equipped to do 
this work. 

A meeting will be held December 
18 in New York, Merrill said, where 
legal talent of the council will draft 
the model law. One state senator 
and one state representative from 
each of the 14 northeastern states 
has been invited to this meeting so 
that a member from each branch of 
each legislature will be on hand. It 
is expected they would communicate 
the ideas of the conference to the 
legislative bodies. 

Under the model law as it is now 
being worked out, Merrill said each 
state. would have a board of five 
members to control cutting. These 
members would be representatives 
of (1) pulp and paper industry, (2) 


large wood manufacturers, (3) tim- 





Rayonier Men 
Assigned to New Jobs 


@ Supervisory employees from the Ta- 
coma Division of Rayonier Incorporated, 
which was closed November Ist by WPB 
order, have been ‘transferred to other di- 
visions of the company, with the excep- 
tion of Ronald G. Fetterly, personnel and 
safety supervisor, who joined the Army. 

E. C. Lemley, superintendent at Ta- 
coma, has been transferred to Shelton. 
R. M. Cohoon, wood room superintend- 
ent, is now in the Hoquiam mill as a 
wood room supervisor. R. L. Kettenring, 
plant engineer is at the Port Angeles 
mill. 

George A. Durkee, chief chemist, has 
been assigned to Rayonier’s research lab- 
oratory in Shelton. N. Eldon Anderson, 
assistant chief chemist, has been trans- 
ferred to Port Angeles. 

L. L. Hoff, master mechanic, is now 
with the Shelton Division, and T. A. 
Manteufel, steam plant engineer, is work- 
ing in the steam plant at Shelton. Mr. 
Glueck, storekeeper at Tacoma, is now 
in the office at Shelton. 


Camas Changes 

Pay Days 

@ The Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. at Camas, has changed its pay pe- 
riods to an exact two week basis in order 
to facilitate meeting government regula- 
tions regarding the averaging of hours in 
payment of overtime. Paydays will be 


every other Wednesday instead of the 
10th and 25th of each month as in the 
past. It is expected the new system will 
make it easier for employes to figure 
their own time. 
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ber land owners, (4) farm wood lot 
owners and (5) conservation groups, 


W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
of the West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association, told the delegates that 
he was certain federal control of all 
forests would be an inevitable devel- 
opment unless state programs of 
conservation were made to work suc- 


cessfully. 


Among the men connected with 
Pacific Northwest firms making pulp 
and paper who attended the two-day 
Portland conference were: Robert 
Conklin, chairman of the Columbia 
River section of the Society of 
American Foresters, who is now a 
specialist with the WPB on loan 
from the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company for whom he is a logging 
engineer; Dave Weyerhaeuser, in 
charge of the company’s reforesta- 
tion and land department; Clyde 
Martin, Weyerheauser chief for- 
ester, and Mike Grogan and Bill 


Hutton, Weyerhaeuser foresters. 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
men attending included J. R. Frum, 
assistant vice president, Portland; 
E. P. Stamm, logging manager; A. 
J. F. Brandstrom, forester; C. W. 
Richen and J. T. Shull. 


Powell River Men 
Hold Reunion in Britain 


@ Seventy-one former employees of the 
Powell River Company now with various 
branches of the Canadian army overseas 
recently held a reunion in London. The 
unique event was arranged by “Tish” 
Schon, of the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
who made a broadcast over the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation network. 

Powell River Company sent letters to 
the commanding officers of all units in 
which Powell River men were serving, 
asking them to grant permission for the 
reunion, and in every case this was 
granted. 


Supervisors Present Gift 
To Niles Anderson 


@ Before the organization broke up fol- 
lowing the WPB order closing the St. 
Regis Paper Company’s kraft pulp di- 
vision mill in Tacoma, the supervisory 
staff presented mill manager Niles An- 
derson with a triometer as a token of 
their esteem. 

This beautiful desk instrument in- 
cludes a barometer, a thermometer and 
a humidity indicating device. 


Crown Zellerbach Moves 
Portland Offices 


e All departments of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation in Portland mov 
from the Pittock Block to new offices on 
the 14th floor of the Public Service Build- 
ing over the Thanksgiving weekend. 
About 50 persons were involved in the 
change of quarters. 
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Camas Men Cited 
For Heroism 


@ Milton Svoboda, who was employed . 


in the converting department of the 
Crown Willamette company mill at Cam- 
as, Wash., before he enlisted in the 
army air corps, has received the Silver 
Cross for heroism in battle in the oc- 
cupation of North Africa by American 
and British forces. 

Lt. Leo Hawell, who left his job in 
the wet room of the Camas plant in 
1940 and went with the Canadian air 
force that year and later transferred to 
the U. S. Navy air corps, is another 
hero of that campaign. A news broad- 
cast said he commanded a plane in an 
air battle over Bizerte, Tunisia. Later, 
when a companion plane was forced 
down by antiaircraft fire, Lt. Hawell 
landed and rescued seven members of 
the crew of the disabled ship. 


Farina on Eastern 
Business Trip 


@ E. J. Farina, vice president in charge 
of sales, Fibreboard Products Inc., with 
headquarters at the main office in San 
Francisco, is spending several weeks on a 
business trip to the Atlantic Coast. 


Ray Schadt 
In the Army 


@ R. J. Schadt, former assistant to Al- 
bert Bankus, vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
San Francisco, who left in June to take 
a post with the War Production Board 
in Seattle, has been commissioned a 
captain in the army and is stationed at 


Midland, Michigan. 


Et Stamm on 
All-Coast Team 


@ Ed Stamm, son of E. P. Stamm, log- 
ging manager for Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation, has been chosen as one of 
the tackles on the United Press All- 
Coast 1942 football team. 

Young Stamm has been an outstand- 
ing player this past season on the Stan- 
ford University football team. He is 
also the president of the Stanford stu- 


dent body. 


Pipefitters Lead 
Longfibre Bowlers 


@ Four of the nine teams in the Long- 
view Fibre Company Bowling League 
were still very much in the running for 
the first half-season championship when 
rs keglers started their December sched- 
ule. 

Standings of the leading five-man 
clubs in the Longview, Wash., mill at 
that time were: 

Won Lost Pet. 


Pipefitters __.____ Meee © ear 
Machine Room ____- 23 13.639 
Supervisors —___ 22 +14 ~« «611 
Pulp Mill _ Ab AS, ee 


Joe Fotheringill, Pipefitters, had the 
high score of 263 for an individual 
game. Earl Bogard, Pipefitters, had the 
high individual series with 657. The 
high team game was the Machine Room’s 
1069 score and the Machine Room also 
led with the high series, 2903. 

The first half-season ends December 
22 and the clubs will start with a clean 
slate in another title race on January 5. 


Tug Shortage Adds 
Confusion to Log Jam 


@ To the shortage of logs in the Pacific 
Northwest, caused by a shortage of men 
in the woods and an unprecedented de- 
mand, has been added another confusing 
factor, a shortage of tugs. 

Early in the war the Navy took over 
a number of tugs. Then the Coast Guard 
stepped in and now the Army is taking 
a large number. As a result the essential 
movements of logs for producing lum- 


ber and pulp for war needs are being’ 


seriously hampered. The Army wants the 
lumber and the pulp and it also wants 
the tugs. 

It isn’t enough for the WPB to allo- 
cate logs to a sawmill or pulp mill. It is 
going to have to allocate transportation 
in the form of tugs to move them to the 
points of further manufacture. 


Later on, there may be enough tugs to 
satisfy all essential needs for the largest 
tug construction program ever projec 
is now under way on the Pacific Coast. 
Until these are built the WPB will have 
to determine what needs come first in the 
war effort. 


Matthew Burns Named To 
Pulp Branch of WPB 


@ Appointment of the first of a num- 
ber of labor men to act as special assist- 
ants to divisional directors was an- 
nounced November 24th by the War 
Production Board. 


The first appointee is Matthew J. 
Burns, who becomes a special assistant 
to A. G. Wakeman, director of the Pulp 
and Paper Division. 

Mr. Burns, from 1921-6 was general 
secretary and from 1929-40 was president 
of the International Union of Paper 
Makers of the A. F. of L. He has been 
on the staff of the WPB Labor Produc- 
tion Division and its predecessor, the La- 
bor Division of the Office of Production 
Management, since April, 1941. 

Mr. Burns’ appointment is in line with 
the program for more effective coopera- 
tion between labor and WPB which has 
been developed by Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
WPB vice chairman, Ernest Kanzler, di- 
rector general for operations, and Wen- 
dell Lund, director of the labor produc- 
tion division. 

It will be Mr. Burns’ responsibility to 
keep the division director informed as 
to labor’s advice on matters within the 
jurisdiction of the division. He will like- 
wise be responsible for working out any 
problems arising in this field. 


Mr. Wakeman said that he expects to 
utilize Mr. Burns frequently on special 
assignments in making analyses and rec- 
ommendations as to production programs 
in terms of manpower requirements. Mr. 
Burns is authorized to call in, through 
the Labor Production Division, suc - 
bor representatives as he may need to ad- 
vise him on specific problems affecting 
labor, such as concentration and curtail- 
ment orders. 


“Having had long acquaintance with 
Mr. Burns as a representative of the In- 
ternational Union of Paper Makers, I 
welcome his appointment as an _ assist- 
ant,” Mr. Wakeman said. 


“In accordance with established proce- 
dure, his name was suggested by di- 
rector of the Labor Production Division, 
following consultation with President 


Green of the A. F. of L.” 
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Women Guard 
St. Helens Gate 
@ Side-arm toting ladies, especially 


trained in jiu jitsu and marksmanship 
with revolvers, are guarding the main 
entrance of the St. Helens Pulp and 
Paper Company of St. Helens, Ore., 
these days—and these nights, too. 

A fourth woman was engaged to do 
guard duty at the plant in early De- 
cember, providing a complete around- 
the-clock feminine guard on the main 
entrance gate. Men still handle the pa- 
trols in other parts of the company 
grounds. 

The four women were all added to 
the force in recent weeks, the last one 
being engaged when Harold Matson, 
chief night guard joined the U. S. Ma- 
rines along with his brother, Olaf, re- 
covery shife foreman. 

Jim Fowler, chief guard of the plant, 
has taught the women fundamentals of 
jiu jitsu and has put them through a 
course of target practice. 

They wear uniforms consisting of of- 
ficer’s type blue caps, blue slacks and 
red sweaters. 


CAMAS WOMEN CHOOSE NEW UNI- 
FORMS. Adopted by the women work- 
ing in the Crown Zellerbach mill, the 
new uniform is made of a blue and 
white pin check cotton material, with a 
red, white and blue Crown Zellerbach 
emblem affixed. 


Geneva Persons wears the sleeveless 
jumper style. The other three styles in- 
clude a coverall with short sleeves, 
coverall with long sleeves and slacks 
and jacket. The new uniform is re- 
garded as an improvement over the 
blue dresses with white collars the 
women employees wore until recently. 
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by A. B. THOMANDER* 


OW many times a day do you 
hear some remark about the 
scarcity of materials — the 

shortage of really critical materials 
that only a few months ago were not 
critical at all and which up to this 
critical period went along doing 
their job raising few if any suspi- 
cions from us. Not many months ago 
we began to suspect these materials 
of “running out on us”—this alumi- 
num, brass, bronze, copper, stainless 
steel, monel, rubber! 

Our aircraft factories felt it—our 
shipyards, our machinery manufac- 
turers, our pulp and paper manufac- 
turers—of course, each and every 
American industry, and their main- 
tenance crews. 

The problem is ours as members 
of thé United Front and it’s ours as 
men of the industries that support 
that front.’ We talk a lot about it. 
We have done much about it. We 
shalt relieve the situation and we 
wiligmaster it because we are yet to 
do More about it. 

George Westinghouse in about 
1905 bought certain machinery and 

atent rights from Dr. Emil Hafe- 
ley, of Basel, Switzerland. That pur- 
chase enabled the manufacture in 
this country of “laminated phenolic” 
—a material about to be known as 
Micarta, a name so chosen because 
it was a substitute for Mica as an 
electrical insulator. 

Incidentally Micarta has a dielec- 
tric strength per unit of thickness 
comparable to average Mica. So 
the substitute in at least one respect 
immediately “equaled the original. 
And that principle is by no means 
uncommon in the field of research 
—the field of science—today. 


First we had Micarta tubing, made 
by dipping rolls of paper im a Bake- 
lite anion evaporating the solvents 
from the treated paper and winding 
it “under ‘tension and pressure upon 
a hot mandrel and there curing it 
by more heat. 


Next Micarta plate was born to 
this young mother-industry. The pa- 
per or cloth or wood sheets having 
been treated with the synthetic var- 
nish were piled layer upon layer 
between metal pressing plates, placed 
under terrific pressure — and after 
the bake we had solid plate in one 
piece—strong mechanically and elec- 








*Micarta Appli Engi , Pacific Coast 
District, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
San F; isco d at the Dinner Riccting 





sponsored by the Pacific Section of TAPPI, held 
at Camas, Washington, November 3, 1942. 
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Micarta Replaces Critical Materials 


trically, dense, tough, resilient, wa- 
ter resistant, longwearing, insoluble 
and infusable. 


Next came mascerated fabric and 
wood flour base items molded to 
shape. Then you had molded push- 
buttons and handles and terminal 
blocks and automotive timing gears 
to increase the life and decrease the 
noise of your automobile—a healthy 
combination. 

The method of creation since 
those early days hasn’t changed 
much in principle. It has been par- 
tially perfected, yes, and in the days 
and years ahead we shall see more 
strides made in this evolution of 
perfecting. 








AUTOCLAVE 
Phenol + formaldehyde + catalyst +heat~ A-stage 











LAMINATING PRESS 
Stack of sheets + pressure + heat = LAMINATED 
parte (C-stage resin, solid, insoluble and 





n\ 











MOLDING PRESS 
Seacacses ase tom 
FIGURE I 


The simplified flow chart (Fig. 1) 
shows the main steps in the manu- 
facture of Micarta—laminated and 


molded. 


In the autoclave the liquid resin 
(the synthetic varnish) is made. The 
resin is then in the “A-stage”—in 
liquid form and as such is capable 
of being soaked up by the paper or 
cloth passed through the solution in 
the treating machine. As this paper 
or cloth progresses through the dry- 
ing ovens the solvent is quickly eva- 
porated and at the dry end of the 
treating tower “grows” a roll of ma- 
terial heavy with B-stage resin—dry 
to the touch—fairly solid and brittle 
but still fusible. 


From the roll, sheets are cut and 
stacked up between the platens of 
the hydraulic presses. Under heat 
and pressure the B-stage resin flops 
over to the C-stage, producing a 
solid, dense, thermosetting plastic— 
at last insoluble and infusible. 


Micarta may be classified under 
two general classes by the method 
of manufacture, The basic materi- 
als are common to both classes. 

Laminated — This class includes 
standard structural shapes, plates, 
angles, channels, rods, tubes and 
zees; occasionally includes very sim- 
ple molded shapes. When simple 
parts can be fabricated by ordinary 
machining operations, or when com- 
paratively small quantities of more 
complicated shapes are involved, 
Laminated -Micarta is the proper 
choice. It is formed by bonding 
sheets of impregnated cloth or pa- 
per under heat and pressure. 

Molded—This class includes all, 
miscellaneous molded shapes, 
formed or molded to shape in 
molds. For complicated shapes, 
large production quantities of either 
simple or complicated shapes, or for 
certain properties better obtainable 
in form molding, molded Micarta 
is the choice. It is formed from 
chopped pieces of impregnated cloth 
bonded under heat and pressure. 

Chief among the characteristics of 
the laminar phenolics — recom- 
mended for use in the pulp and pa 
per mills are given in Table I. 

The resistance of Micarta to 
chemical attack is shown on the ac- 
companying curves. Specimens test- 
ed are such as most used in pulp and 
paper mills. Dimensional change is 
an indication of mechanical weak- 
ening but in most instances the ma- 
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terial has a sufficient margin of safe- 
ty in strength to do the job even 
though somewhat weakened. 

The list of “tried and proved” ap- 
plications for Micarta in the pulp, 
paper and paperboard mills is grow- 
ing. The rate of growth is also 
growing. The shortage of materials 
which have long filled certain needs 
now call for more than the some- 
time too casual consideration for 
the replacement material which in 
fact a is more than a mere sub- 
stitute. 

Just because Micarta was as good 
or even better than other “old stand- 
by” materials hasn’t been in the past, 
sufficient reason to change over to 
this modern plastic. Sufficient expe- 
rience on the tough applications has 
been gained however to eliminate 
many doubts as to the applicability 
and serviceability of Micarta on 
many yet untried uses. There are 
times, too, when trial installations 
are needed to remove all doubt. 





These experienced applications 
will suggest others: 


1. Suction Box Covers (Two 
grades available) 

(a) Fine weave fabric base bonded 
with special resin and molded 
under extra high pressure. 
(Rockwell “M” 115 to 116.) 
Laminations are so fine and well 
bonded that ridging or stepping 
never occurs. This grade was 
developed for Fourdriniers us. 
ing very fine wire. 

(b) Medium weave fabric base not 
quite so hard as the linen base 
(Rockwell “M” 110 to 111). 
This grade is also used for the 
covers on cylinder mills. Both 
grades have extremely low co- 
efficient of friction and good 
mechanical strength. They are 
manufactured in any length and 
up to 12” wide and 2” thick. 


2. Doctor Blades 

| (a) WET END—Press Rolls and 

: Inside Bottom Rolls. Heavy 
weave fabric with high ratio ot 
resin used. This grade is resili- 
ent, keeps the rolls clean with 
light contact pressure and is un- 
affected by “white water”—No 
scoring or grooving. 

(b) DRY END—Dryer Rolls and 
Calendar Rolls. Heavy weave 
fabric base with special resin is 
used providing greater heat re- 
sistance. 


3. Shake Springs 


Heavy weave fabric with low 
; ratio resin content is used for 
superior mechanical strength 
and immunity to fatigue. 






high content of resin which allows practically no dimension 
resistance to acids and alkalies. They do not throw water. 
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TABLE I 
(Grade 223 Micarta considered as typical grade) 
1—Tensile strength— 11,500 p.s.i. 
2—Compressive strength— 37,000 p.s.i. 
3—Flexural strength— 19,000 p.s.i. 


4—Moisture Absorption—by weight—0.7% 
5—Resists acids and alkalies up to 10% concentration. 
6—Will not corrode. 
7—Will not fatigue from vibration. 
8—Will not split or crack. 
9—Will not soften in solutions. 
10—Will not harden with age or heat. 
(a) Hardness: 112—Rockwell ‘“M”. 
11—Water is its best lubricant. 
12—Low coefficient of friction. 
13—Absorbs shocks and noise. 
14—Impact strength 9.1 ft. lbs. per inch (Charpy-Method). 
15—Bond strength—1600 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
16—Among best electrical insulators. 
17—Shear strength—10,000 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
18—Specific gravity density 1.38 (half the weight of aluminum). 
19—Resists abrasion and wear. 
20—Easily fabricated. 
21—Abundant supply. 
22—All raw materials come from U.S.A. 





GEARS and PINIONS of Micarta machine well, are very tough, sound absorb- 
ing, resilient and are unaffected by water or oil. 





MICARTA Table Rolls are made with a linen base fabric impregnated with a 


nge with great 
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CHEMICAL PROPERTIES of MICARTA 4. Toe Blocks 


Canvas base with high resin 
Syaeae oy vom scUmONS WEEE Sueede mt ioe souMCS content provides low moisture 
absorption and low coefficient 
of friction. 


5. Table Roll Covers 
Linen base fabric with high 
resin content is used which al- 
lows practically no dimensional 
change with great resistance to 
acids and alkalies. They do not 


throw the water. 


Mate 6. Suction Roll Seal Strips 
ow 8 0 0 0 © 7 0 9 100 110 0 eo He 0 0H 0H 7 1 HH 100 10 Medium weave fabric base and 
DAYS wMdRSeD AT 20°-30° C DAYS UMtRStD AT 20°-30" C high ratio of resin gives low 


TH _CHANGE IN 10% SOLUTIONS WIDTH CHANGE IN 10% SOLUTIONS friction, little moisture absorp. 
sinc wt tion and long wearing life. 





PER CENT INCREASE IN THICKNESS 


7. Felt Conditioners 

Medium weave fabric with high 
resin content provides little fric- 
tion, low moisture absorption 
hence less felt drag and stretch 
and their lower felt costs. Mi- 
carta does not dry out and split 
as does wood so cannot damage 
the felts. 


ae 8. Forming Boards 

20 2» 40 sO 60 70 80 A) 100 0 ‘ . . . 
siiatadiatin ie eiean a: ee Ses Medium weave, high ratio Mi- 
carta is used for dense, smooth, 
hard surface with low friction 
and long life. 


9. Felt Whippers 
Canvas with high ratio of resin 
has extremely low drag, will not 
splinter or develop rough edges 
to injure the felt and is easily 
machined to size at the mill. 


10. Brest Roll Bearings 


Fine weave fabric with special 
resin binder manufactured in 

ot ee tubing form is recommended 
DAYS WAMERSED IN 10% H25SD4 SOLUTION AT Se” C DAYS UAMERSED I 10% M2SO4 SOLUTION AT 50° C. for small bearing heavy duty 





eevee uwrsnuen-o-nure 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF MICARTA, WOODS AND METALS 











Ratio of Modulus of 
Ratio of Compres- Modulus of Elasticity 
Tensile Compres- sive Elasticity Ratio of in Ratio of 
Tensile Strength sive Strength in Tension Et to Compres- Ec to 
Material Specific Strength toSp.Gr. Strength to Sp. Gr. (Et) Sp. Gr. sion (Ec) Sp. Gr. 

Gravity Ibs./sq.in. Ibs./sq.in. \bs./sq.in. ibs./sq.in. ibs./sq.in.  Ibs./sq.in. Ibs./sq.in. Ibs./sq.in. 

Micasea: 215 >... 1X39 16,000 11,800 38,000 28,100 1.7 x 10° 13 x 10° 0.83 x 10° 6.2 x 10° 

Micarta 219 _....--... 1.35 11,000 8,150 31,000 23,000 1.05 x 10° 7.8x 10° 0.6 x 10° 4.5 x 10° 

Micarta 221 _.......-- 1.35 12,500 9,250 35,000 25,900 1.0 x 10° 7.5 x 10° 0.61 x 10° 4.5 x 10° 

Micarta: 262*** _._.._.... 1.38 11,000 8,000 35,000 25,400 1.05 x 10° 7.6 x 10° 0.56 x 10° 4.1 x 10° 

Stainless Steel —----...... 7.85 185,000 23,600  *150,000 19,100 30 x 10° 38x 10° 30 x 10° 38x 10° 
(18-8) I 

Chrome Molybdenum 
NE RES a . 7.85 180,000 22,900 *150,000 19,100 29 x 10° 37 x 10° 20 x 10° 37 x 10 ( 
(Heat-treated ) i : ; c 
Aluminum Alloy — 2.80 62,000 22,100 *40,000 14,300 10.4 x 10° 37 x 10° 10.4 x 10 37 x 10 ‘ 

24-St 
PORE i Alloy —-. 1.81 46,000 25,400 **35,000 19,300 6.5 x 10° 36x 10° 6.5 x 10° 36 x 10° : 
AM-585 
Pee. sacl ie pains 0.43 10,000 23,300 5,000 11,600 1.3 x 10° 30x 10° 1.3 x 10° 30 x 10° 
(Douglas Fir) ‘ a 
Birch Plywood _...... 0.80 13,100 16,400 5,700 7,100 1.4x 10 FPS | Rabat Seek ari banter a 








*Yield Point in Compression, 

**Yield Point in Tension. Yield point in compression is substantially equal to yield point in tension in wrought alloys. 
Average values based on tests made by standard A.S.T.M. methods. $ 

***Similar filler to grade 223. Grade 223 has higher resin content hence possesses greater resistance to moisture, acids 
and alkalies with higher dielectric strength, but is slightly weaker mechanically. 
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service. It has special anti-fric- 
tion properties with extra me- 
chanical strength. With water 

as its best lubricant, it outlasts 

metal, rubber composition, and 

lignum vitae bearings many 

times. 

11. Table and Dandy Roll Bear- 

ings 

Linen base bearings up to 1” 

diameter and canvas base for 

larger diameters are machined 

from tubing for such light duty 

service. 

12. Press Roll and Calendar Roll 

Bearings 
For large heavy duty service 
canvas base bearings with spe- 
cial resin impregnation are 
molded to size and shape from 
1% to 324%” diameter in seg- 
ments up to 180° arcs. 


13. Step Bearings 
These bearings are usually ma- 
chined in block form from plate 
stock. A water pass is bored 
vertically through the bearing 
and water grooves cut in the 
bearing lt ai 
14. Gears and Pinions 
Heavy weave fabric with low 
resin content is used for all 
large general purpose gears and 
fine weave fabric base for small 
gears or pinions having fine 
teeth. Both grades machine well, 
are very tough, sound absorb- 
ing, resilient, unaffected by wa- 
ter or oil. 
15. Pump Valves 
Canvas base, high ratio materi- 
: al is used providing low mois- 
ture absorption, resistance to 
chemicals, no appreciable di- 
mensional change, low coeffici- 
ent of friction, great mechani- 
cal strength, resilience, long 
wearing qualities. 
16. Piston Rings 
Medium weave fabric base Mi- 
carta with high resin content 
provide somewhat superior 











re 

— qualities to the grade used for 
4 pump valves, excelling on en- 
o durance. They cannot score the 
0° cylinder walls. 

0° 


More recent uses for Micarta are 
listed in the following paragraph. 
oO Others are being added to the list 
of successful applications as fast as 


0° operators and maintenance men 

oO with the application engineers de- 
cide to take the step. 

10° 1.Sand Filter Heads of various 


, types. 
= : 2. Valve seats and balls for triplex 


pumps. 

3. Slide Valve Seats and Piston 
Rings for Sulphurous Acid 
Pumps. 
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The Micarta bearing on the left lasted 15 times longer than the ordinary 
metal bearing on the right in the same application. 


4. Bushings for Chip Cutters on 
Hammer Mill. 

5. Screen Plates for both flat and 
cylindrical screens. 

6. Water Seals. 

7. Rods on Cylinder Mold. 

~ 8. Diaphragms replacing rubber 

on flat screens. 

9. Rectifier Plates. 


10. Apron Boards. 

11. Piping with Ells and Tees. 

Numerous other places where 
stainless steel, brass, bronze, chro- 
mium, lead, lignum vitae, and rub- 
ber, have been used for years are 
worth studying for replacement by 
laminated phenolics which are avail- 
able to anyone for repair and main- 
tenance on an A-10 priority. 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES of MICARTA 


TENSILE STRENGTH CHANGE IN 10% ACID SOLUTION IN 


ae « ” 120 130 20 rr ry 120 
DAYS: IAMERSED I 105% NaSOe SOLUTION AT 50°C. DAYS WAMERSED IY 10% MaSO« SOLUTION AT 50°C. 
IN BOILING ACID SOLUTION 


CHANGE IN 10% ACID SOLUTION WEIGHT 


- 
DAYS WUAERSED IM 109% HaSOs SOWTION AT 30°C. 


WEIGHT CHANGE IN 10% ALKALI SOLUTION 


nn oe 0 0 0 0 
GATS cane At 20°-20° C 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Some Interesting Uses of Cellulose Plastics 


applications of standard plas- 
tics and the development of 

newer compositions. The cellulose 
base plastics are right up in front 
in both groups 

One of the most essential weap- 
ons in war is the bugle. It can be 
properly classified as a weapon for 
it destroys sleep. An Army can’t 
get along without the bugle, but 
now it can get along without one 
made of brass. Ever since brass dis- 
placed the cow’s horn it has held 
undisputed sway as the material out 
of which bugles had to be made. 

Not much brass was required for 
a single bugle, about 2 pounds, of 
which 12 ounces was wasted, the fin- 
ished job weighing about 20 ounces. 
But the new U. S. Army bugles be- 
ing bought by the Quartermaster 
Corps, weigh but 10 ounces and they 
are made of cellulose acetate. 
According to “Modern Plastics,” 
the cellulose bugle won out in com- 
petitive tests with the regular Army 
issue bugle and the highest priced 
bugle obtainable. The plastic bugle 
produced a better tone, was easier 
to blow and was lighter in weight. 
Besides, a lot of brass will be saved, 
for an army of millions of men 
needs thousands of bugles to get 
them up, call them to mess,put them 
to bed and order them to do a dozen 
other things. 

Some of the dissolving wood pulp 
made on the Pacific Coast may 


‘Toe war is accelerating both the 


shortly be finding its into 


Army bugles. 


way 


@ Another job a cellulose plastic 
is doing for the Army is sheathing 
bayonets. The scabbard was! form- 
erly made of wood, leather and’ can- 
vas. Manufacture was slow. Now 
it is fast, for the new ones are of 
cotton duck impregnated with cel- 
lulose acetate butyrate. Lighter in 
weight, cheaper, the new scabbards 
will stand severe impacts at ex- 
tremely low temperatures without 
breaking. It is easier to keep clean 
and is less likely to swell or shrink. 


@ This same plastic is being used 
for the core-tips of bullets in Aus- 
tralia. The exceptional uniformity 
and dimensionable stability of cel- 
lulose acetate butyrate results in the 
production of bullets of even weight 
and size. Production is fast, 45 tips 
being molded at a time. 


@ At home the cellulose acetate 
butyrate plastics are substituting for 
scarce metals. Your draught beer 
may be drawn through a cooling coil 
of this plastic instead of copper. 


@ It won’t be long (we hope) be- 
fore the turning in of old toothpaste 
and shaving cream tubes will be dis- 
continued, for the new tubes will be 
of resin impregnated paper or of 
cellulose acetate. By continuous ex- 
trusion the new tubes are formed of 
cellulose acetate. One end is ce- 


MICARTA Piston Rings, one piece or segmental, for both packed and grooved 
pistons may be obtained in any desired size. 


VALVES of Micarta, from extremely small to diameters well over 16 inches, are 


available in any thickness desired. 


It is said that Micarta’s unique properties 


completely eliminate valve seat maintenance. 


mented to a molded acetate top and 
the other is sealed by a metal clip, 
which it is expected will shortly be 
eliminated through new methods of 
sealing the tubing. Already these 
are on the market carrying Colgate’s 
dental cream and Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company’s Vaseline, 
among other products. 

Rubber is out-moded for ice 
cube trays by flexible Ethocel (Dow 
Chemical ethyl cellulose). Etho- 
cel’s low temperature flexibility, 
freedom from foreign odors and 
toughness contribute to the success 
of the new tray. 

These are a few of the recent de- 
velopments utilizing cellulose plas- 
tics. All are starting as substitutes 
but give promise of becoming su- 
perior successors to the original ma- 
terials. 


Les Mullins 
Injured in Fall 


@ Les Mullins, superintendent of the 
board mill in the Stockton plant of Fi- 
breboard Products Inc., has been hos- 
pitalized for the holidays to recover 
from a fractured hip and broken wrist. 
The injuries resulted from a 10-foot fall 
from a ladder while cleaning the gutters 
on his home in Stockton, Calif. 


New B. C. Pulp Bonds 


Non-Taxable Income 


@ Additional bonds being issued to 
holders of general mortgage 7 per cent 
bonds of British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company as settlement in part of inter- 
est arrears will not constitute taxable 
income in the hands of bond holders. 

A ruling to this effect has been made 
by Canadian government income tax au- 
thorities in consideration of the fact that 
the interest which accrued in loss years 
and is being capitalized was not used a3 
a deduction for income tax purposes by 
the company. 

Holders of the general mortgage bonds 
at a meeting in Montreal last month gave 
unanimous approval to the plan whereby 
$430,917 will be paid in cash within the 
next year and new bonds will be issued 
to the amount of $489,400. 

For each $1000 bond the holder will 
receive: $400 principal amount of new 
7 per cent bonds, $352.20 in cash (Ca- 
nadian funds) of which $180 will be paid 
in 1942 and $172.20 in 1943. 

In view of the importance of conserv- 
ing working capital at an adequate fig- 
ure, the company arranged for a two-year 
loan of $1,000,000, secured by treasury 
first mortgage bonds. 


Gus Ostenson 
On Eastern Business Trip 


@ Gus Ostenson, paper mill superin- 
tendent of the Crown Willamette Paper 
Co., division of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
at Camas, Wash., went on a three-week 
tour of Middle Western states in early 
December. He was planning to visit 
several paper mills of that region. 
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Canada Expects Further 


Newsprint Curtailment 


@ Further curtailment in production of 
newsprint and other paper supplies is 
generally expected in Canada as a sequel 
to the order “freezing” production at the 
maximum of the average monthly level 
prevailing between last. April and Sep- 
tember. 

Thete have been rumors from Ot- 
tawa, but none of them definite. One was 
to the effect that reduction would be or- 
dered to become effective January 1, and 
the extent of the reduction was indicated 
to be anywhere from 5 to 30 per cent. 

Meanwhile British Columbia newsprint 
production is running along at about 85 
per cent capacity. Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
which had one news machine down for a 
few weeks owing to power shortage, now 
has both units in operation. 


Under present Canadian regulations, 
newsprint manufacturers are limited to 
a production of 254,000 tons in any one 
month. On the anticipated scale of de- 
mand, this would enable the operators 
to meet all ordinary demands of the 
publishers. 

Compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1941, the new order effects a re- 
duction of 33, 000 tons a month in pro- 
duction; 52,500 tons compared with 
1940. On the other hand the rate repre- 
sents an increase of 16,000 tons over the 
mid-year average in 1939. 

There are four factors to be studied in 
considering the likely trend of paper 
production over the next year. They are 
manpower, electricity, mill supplies and 
pulpwood. 

At this stage the manpower situation 
in Canada is confused, and the resigna- 

‘tion of Elliote Little, former general 


manager of Anglo-Canadian Pulp Com- 
pany, as director of national selective 
service, further complicated what has be- 
come one of Canada’s most difficult war- 
time problems. Little resigned because 
of a dispute with Hon. Humphrey Mitch- 
ell, minister of labor, who’did not agree 
with Little’s recommendations for sweep- 
ing powers. 

Supply of manpower for non-essential 
industry is steadily becoming more re- 
stricted. 

As for power, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry has given up some 150,000 horse- 
power of hydro-electric energy to war 
industry, but this is confined to the east- 
ern provinces inasmuch as British Co- 
lumbia mills operate their own power 
plants and no competing industries are 
located within their reach. 

Shortage in pulp logs continues in 
British Columbia and it has been one of 
the chief influences all year in produc- 
tion of newsprint, Powell River Com- 
pany having had to reduce its operation 
for several months. 

Suspension of all pulpwood exports is 
expected to ease the situation to some 
extent, but there is unlikely to be any 
surplus, as the growing demands for air- 
craft spruce and hemlock are diverting 
some supplies that would otherwise be 
available for the pulp and paper mills. 
A compensating factor is that the more 
extensive logging for aircraft spruce has 
increased the supply of lower grade stoc 
for the pulp mills. 


Waterproof Paper Bags 
For Powdered Eggs 


@ Waterproof paper bags are now be- 
ing manufactured at Vancouver, B. C., 
by Bartram Paper Bag Company. 


Purpose of the bags is the shipment « 
powdered eggs to the United Kingdom 


The paper base of the bags is kraf 
manufactured by Pacific Mills, Led. | 
is laminated and waterproofed by a pat 
ented process. 

The result, according to president ( 
A. Bartram, is the production of extreme 
ly strong and pliable bags that can b: 
bent and placed under extretne pressure 
while in transit, without damage to the 
contents. 

Most of the bags are shipped to Cana 
dian prairie points where most of the 
powdered egg production is concentrated 


Twine of Kraft 
Made In British Columbia 


@ Kraft paper produced by Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., at Ocean Falls and Vancou 
ver, is now being manufactured into ty 
ing twine for groceries and similar met 
chandise by Canada Western Cordage 
Ltd. 

Frank C. Brown, managing director 
of Canada Western, told Pacific Pulp & 
Paper Industry that some of his spinning 
equipment has been diverted to the 
manufacture of this new paper twine 
which he says makes a good substitute 
or sisal and other more conventiona 
types, now under severe restriction. 


Bolger Visits Supply 
Company Headquarters 


@ H. J. Bolger, in charge of operations 
in California for the Pacific Coast Sup 
ply Company, with headquarters in San 
Francisco, spent several days in Portland, 
Cre., in the early part of December. 


Women have been employed at the converting plant of Pacific Mills, Ltd., at Vancouver, B. C., ever since it was opened, 
but not until a few weeks ago did the Powell River Company open its newsprint mills to the employment of women. 


Miss Mary Cavanaugh (shown in picture) was the first young woman taken on the rolls at Powell River and she was 
given a job as pulp tester. Since then women have been serving efficiently in the beater room, sulphite plant, finishing 


room and pulp testing departments. 


Many of the women employed by the Powell River Company are wives or daughters of men already with the company, 
and the company has made a policy of employing Powell River women first before accepting applications from outside 


the paper town. 


Wages for women workers in pulp and paper mills in British Columbia have been increased, the starting rate approved 
by the Regional War Labor Board being 50 cents an hour at Powell River and Ocean Falls, where Pacific Mills’ chief 


operations are located. Announcement of the new rate made by H. 
Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and 


heod of Papermakers. 


S. Hansen, president of Local 76 International! 
W. M. Hill, president of Local 142 International Brother- 


The rate applies to women being taught a job and to those working on modified men’s jobs. In all cases where women 
orm équal work to men the job rate will apply. Both union officials expressed satisfaction with the agreement, 


describing the War Labor Board’s decision as “‘a gratifying conclusion to 





yc 


yee conferences.” 


Pr 


The other accompanying picture shows John McIntyre, safety inspector for Powell River Company, interviewing a 
weman applicant and explaining the equipment which she will be using in her new 
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YES control the speed and ac- 

curacy and efficiency of the 

most skilled workman’s hands. 
And with today’s pressure for peak 
war production, the eyes of Amer- 
ican workers deserve peak protec- 
tion. 

Thanks to the latest contribution 
to science of seeing, thousands of 
fortunate war workers are being 
protected. How? Through “three- 
dimensional seeing.” Here is a 
dramatic blending of light and col- 
or. Proper light to see clearly and 
quickly. Proper colors to give con- 
trasts. A combination that gives a 
true three-dimensional effect. 

There is nothing new about 
proper lighting. Constant research 
over the years has brought a succes- 
sion of improvements in industrial 
illumination. Incandescent lamps, 
and mercury vapor and fluorescent 
tubes are the sources which equip- 
ment and lighting engineers have 
used to bring about the best possible 
seeing conditions. Types of fixtures, 
their placement and the ideal light 
source for individual needs — all 
these impotrant factors have been 
developed to a high degree. 


Color An Important Factor 


@ But color and its relation to 
light is a different story. No scien- 
tific study was given to the subject 
until recently. However, various 
crude experiments made by factory 
operators gave hint to its possibili- 
ties. 

A notable example occurred sev- 
eral years ago in a shoe plant. A 
machine operator complained of 
headaches and blind spots. While 
watching him at work on a black 
shoe at a black finishing machine, 
the manufacturer noticed that there 
was no contrast—that the line of de- 
marcation between material and ma- 
chine was hardly distinguishable. 
Acting on impulse, he told the op- 
erator to select a pleasant color from 
the paint shop, then clean and paint 
his machine. 

It wasn’t long before other work- 
ers in the plant followed suit. The 
result was a factory sporting “every 
color in the rainbow.” With the sud- 
den sharp contrast, the personal-in- 
jury rate fell off by nearly 70%. 





*An article by Corrie Cloyes of the United 
Statec Department of Commerce published in 
“D tic C e,”’ under the title “War 





Workers’ Eyes are Guarded With Three-Dimen- 
sional Seeing.” 





Three-Dimensional Seeing 
Aids Safety, Improves Production Quality 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 






Experiments with the blending of light and colors of ma- 
chinery shows reduction in accidents, reduced fatigue and 


improved quality of output. 


Production increased. There was 
less fatigue and fewer “seconds.” 


Guesswork No Longer Necessary 


@ Certainly it would be highly im- 
practicable for every manufacturer 
to give his workers carte blanche to 
invade the paint shop. Nor would 
the hit-and-miss color scheme gen- 
erally prove successful. 

However, no such guesswork is 
now necessary. Three-dimensional 
seeing is based on painstaking, sci- 
entific research that started back in 
1937 and is still going on. 


Surroundings May “Eat Up” 
Light 

@ Arthur A. Brainerd, director, 
Lighting Service, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., recognized that piling up 
light did not provide seeing quali- 
ties desired. Dingy surroundings 
were “eating up” a lot of valuable 
and expensive illumination. 

He and his lighting engineers 
started an investigation of paints for 
the utility’s offices. After many ex- 
periments, a ceiling paint approxi- 
mating a United States post card in 
color, having an eggshell finish and 
a reflection factor of 85%, was 
chosen. A companion side-wall tint 
having a reflection factor of 60% to 
65% was developed next. The buff 
tint was chosen for this purpose not 
because it produced better seeing 
conditions, but rather because build- 
ing management insisted on it for 
maintenance purposes. Light-green 
side-walls, used in certain offices, 
also proved successful. 

While devised for Philadelphia 
Electric Co. use, the formula has 
been adopted by many companies 
throughout the country. 

Encouraged by the results of this 
office test, the Philadelphia lighting 
engineers turned their attention to 
the factory crowded with machines. 
“Here,” says Mr. Brainerd, “we are 
really in. the woods and the most 
accurate seeing is only possible when 
the color of various machine sur- 
faces has been carefully selected to 
place the least burden on the eyes.” 

A well-lighted machine shop was 
chosen as the proving ground. The 
Finishing Division of E. I. du Pont 





de Nemours & Co. joined the utility 
lighting engineers in making a thor- 
ough analysis. 

Machines, it was found, were so 
thoroughly camouflaged in dull 
green, deep gray, or black paint that 
they blended into a solid dark mass. 
Contrasts were lacking. Eyes strain- 
ed. Hands were slowed down. Far 
worse, danger spots were not empha- 
sized—and, all too often, nimble 
hands were maimed. 


Various Tests Made On 
Machines 


@ In removing the camouflage 
from the test machines, various col- 
ors were used. Successive experi- 
ments were made with light green, 
yellow, light gray, aluminum, light 
blue, and buff. All gave more bril- 
liancy than the original dark paint. 
However, photometric measurements 
of the light reflected by the differ- 
ent colors revealed that buff was 
best, closely followed by light gray, 
aluminum, then green. 

At this point, seeing conditions 
had been improved by creating a 
contrast in color and brightness be- 
tween the work and the background. 
Going a step further, the working 
area was separated from the mass 
of the machine by using a light col- 
or near the tool area and a darker 
shade for the remainder of the ma- 
chine. A medium-gray body color, 
with buff around the working areas 
—both semigloss, washable colors— 
proved to be the best color treat- 
ment. 

In addition to providing’ more 
light and better seing conditions at 
the actual working surface, this com- 
bination attracted the eye instantly 
and clearly “spotlighted” the exact 
location of the danger point. The 
action was positive without being 
too sharp or abrupt to be uncom- 
fortable. It produced a three-di- 


mensional seeing quality. 


Time Studies Test Operating 
Efficiency 
@ Time studies were made on a 
standardized task to get the effect 
of various colors on actual operat- 
ing efficiency. Tests were made 
under both mercury and incandes- 
cent light for each color. Reactions 
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of operators after a week’s exper- 
ience were then recorded and com- 
puted. The winning combination was 
buff for the working area and me- 
dium gray for the body of the ma- 
chine—the same combination which, 
under controlled tests, proved to 
have the best reflecting qualities. 

During the 8-week test, a psycho- 
logical survey was also conducted 
among the 15 operators to deter- 
mine their personal reactions to var- 
ious colors. The results were weight- 
ed with the other factors of color 
contrasts, light reflections and re- 
quired operating time. By this thor- 
ough method, the colors scoring 
highest on all four counts were buff 
and medium gray. 

In summing up this phase of the 
study, the investigators reported that 
“the chief feature of this color treat- 
ment is the three-dimensional effect 
secured by controlled color con- 
trasts. The work in machines so 
treated stands out sharply in stereo- 
scopic clearness that cannot be 
achieved by brightness contrasts 
alone.” 


Attention Turned to Factory 
Walls 


@ But the lighting experts and 


paint technicians didn’t stop at the 
machines. They next turned their 
attention to the walls and ceilings 
in factories. As much care, time, 
and study went into revamping the 
surroundings with paint as had 
gone into individual machines. 


What colors would give the most 
pleasing, nondistracting effect and 
yet steal the least amount of light? 
Light-colored paint on traditional 
drab walls proved the best solution 
for this phase of the problem. And 
light ceilings decreased the “lost 
light” problem to a minimum. 


Combining the well-lighted area 
with light ceilings, side walls and 
two-toned machines resulted in 
bright, cheerful surroundings, where 
men enjoyed working, where they 
worked better and with maximum 


safety. “ 
Practical Application Profitable 


@ Armed with visual proof in the 
form of a colored movie portraying 
the complete survey, the investi- 
gators first announced their findings 
last fall before the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society. Since then, many 
alert manufacturers have given the 





TAPPI Dinner To Be Held — 
In Longview January 5th 


@ The Pacific Section of TAPPI 
has a varied and interesting pro- 
gram planned for the next meeting 
on the evening of January 5, 1943, 
in Longview, Wash. 

Robert H. Williams, training spe- 
cialist for the War Manpower 
Commission, with offices in Seattle, 
will give a talk on “Job Instructor 
Training.” Williams, formerly with 
the labor relations department of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., is in the 
training-within-industry division of 
the WMC and will tour Washing- 
ton, Montana and parts of Idaho 
and Oregon in his new line of duty. 

Another feature which the officers 
of TAPPI hope to present is a pa- 
per on the use of melamine resins 
for beater wet strength. 

Capping the program will be a 
motion picture entitled “Hemlock 
Harvest” which was made in the 
Neah Bay, Wash., logging opera- 
tions of the Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Ed Wood, technical director of 
the pulp division, Weyerhaeuser 
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three-dimensional treatment to their 
factories. 


Machines, walls, and ceilings have 
been thoroughly face -lifted. In 
every reported case, results have 
proved it a cheap investment. Work- 
ers see more quickly and more ac- 
curately than before. Production has 
been stepped up. Personal-injury 
hazards have been reduced. Work- 
ing conditions are better. Labor re- 
lations are improved. 


Widespread Use Foreseen 


@ Those who pioneered the idea 
of three-dimensional seeing envision 
endless possibilities in the proper 
use of light and color. With the 
war effort today’s first concern, pres- 
ent use is naturally concentrated on 
industrial plants producing machines 
and equipment for our armed forces. 
In such vital spots it is helping to 
achieve the American goal of step- 
ping up production to undreamed 
heights. 


But beyond the present needs, the 
pioneers of this new science picture 
the post-war period as one in which 
workers of all types will enjoy three- 
dimensional seeing conditions. 


Where to eat is the problem. February meeting in Tacoma 
canceled due to shutdown of the mills in that city. 


Timber Company, Longview, is 
making all the arrangements in that 
city for the dinner. The Hotel 
Monticello will have accommoda- 
tions for all guests who wish to stay 
overnight. But it is not certain 
that the meeting will be held in the 
hotel as the details for dinner and 
place of meetings are still to be 
completed. 

The program has been arranged 
by Clarence Enghouse, assistant 
manager of the West Linn mill of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, who is the vice chairman of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI. 

The TAPPI officers regret to an- 
nounce that plans for a meeting in 
Tacoma in February have been 
abandoned owing to the shutdown 
of mills in that area. Also there is 
some doubt as to the possibility of 
holding a successful meeting in Port 
Angeles in April. But they are con- 





fident that a good meeting can be 
held in Portland as scheduled for 
March. 


Hawley Boom Crew 
Put Dec. 7th Pay into Bonds 


@ The boom crew of the Hawley mill 
at Oregon City, Ore., celebrated the an- 
niversary of Pearl Harbor by donating 
that day’s pay to the purchase of war 
bonds. 


Flood Waters Curtail 
West Linn Operations 


@ Due to the Willamette River reach- 
ing flood stage above the falls at Oregon 
City-West Linn, it was necessary to cyr- 
tail production at the West Linn mill of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., from Novem- 
ber 27 to December 3. No. 9 paper 
machine was shut down. 

The management took advantage of 
this situation to install a Beloit press 
suction roll, 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Northwest Contributes 


Seven Tons of Keys 


@ More than seven tons of keys 
were salvaged in the Pacific North- 
west under auspices of paper mer- 
chants, it was disclosed by Ralph D. 
Finch, chairman of the Oregon state 
salvage committee which had charge 
of trans-shipment of all the valuable 
little pieces of metal gathered in the 
area. 

All the keys collected were sent 
to Packer-Scott Company in Port- 
land, Ore., of which Finch is the 
vice president, and employes tied, 
wrapped and marked them and sent 
them on to the Paul Revere Copper 
and Brass Company of Rome, N. Y., 
where they were to be made into im- 
plements of war. 

Proceeds of the national cam- 
paign, conducted by The Paper and 
Twine Club, were expected to pro- 
vide a considerable sum for the 
United Services Organization after 
deduction of minimum expenses in- 
curred by the club. 

In Oregon there was no expense 
for the small key collection boxes, 
which the merchants of Portland 


furnished. In many other sections 
of the country this was a deductible 
expense. The Oregon territory col- 
lected nearly 3 tons of keys. A 
similar quantity came from Seattle 
and smaller donations from Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, Walla Walla and 
other cities. 

Fibreboard Products, Inc., donat- 
ed several hundred containers for 
shipment of the keys from its Port- 
land factory. The keys, it was dis- 
covered, averaged a weight of one 
and one-half pounds for every 100. 

“There was a lot of effort put into 
this campaign by school children 
and other individuals that the pub- 
lic generally will never know about,” 
said Finch. “The newspapers gave 
us publicity and department stores, 
theaters, schools, religious and other 
clubs and loyal salvage officials all 
helped to keep our spirits up. The 
interest shown by these institutions 
and organizations was mainly re- 
sponsible for keeping up our en- 
thusiasm and making the campaign 
a success.” 





Zellerbach Paper in L. A. 
Moves Over for the Army 


@ Zellerbach Paper Co., Los Angeles, 
is sharing its modern new building with 


Uncle Sam for the duration. 


The company retains its offices, tele- 
phone number and address, 3000 East 
12th Street, but the warehouse has gone 
to war. The War Department found 
the “warehouse facilities and equipment 
ideally adapted to the efficient storage 
and distribution of certain essential war 
materials,” and therefore, “it is request- 
ed that you evacuate your warehouse 
premises at the earliest opportunity.” 


It was conceded, however, that “we 
shall be agreeable to your continuing to 
occupy your present offices and retaining 
your telephone equipment.” 

While securing warehouse facilities 
elsewhere, the Zellerbach Co. announced 
that “with the helpful consideration of 
our customers, we will be able to comply 
with army instructions and continue to 
serve the trade during the moving pe- 


riod.” 





Richie With Everett 
In San Francisco 


@ Cc. M. Ritchie, who resigned from 
the Everett Pulp & Paper Co. several 
months ago, has returned to the com- 
pany’s San Francisco offices as office 
manager. 


Colvin Visits 
Coast Jobbers 


@ E. P. Colvin of the Appleton Coated 
Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., was a De- 
cember visitor to San Francisco, trans- 
acting business on the Coast in a hurry, 
hopeful of being home for the holidays. 


Knode On Regular 
Coast Visit 


@ Samuel C. Knode, vice president of 
the Albermarle Paper Manufacturing 
Co., Richmond, Va., has completed an 
extensive business trip to the Pacific 
Coast, and left Dec. 10 homeward bound 
via Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 






Andrew Cochran 
Called to Duty with the Army 


@ Captain Andrew Cochran, prominent- 
ly identified with the paper industry en 
the Pacific Coast for the past 16 years, 
has closed his offices in San Francisco 
and early in December reported for 
service at- Camp Callan, in Southern 
California. 

Leaving Williams College at the out- 
break of World War I for training at 
Fort Smelling, he was commissioned a 
lieutenant in the Artillery and saw ac- 
tive service in many decisive engage- 
ments overseas. Rising rapidly to the 
rank of captain, he was cited and honor- 
ably discharged when the Armistice was 
signed 

On returning to civilian life, he en- 
tered the paper industry with Dill and 
Coilins, Inc., of Philadelphia, later in the 
Chicago office of the Mead Corp. 

Captain Cochran moved to San Fran- 
cisco in 1926 and became associated with 
Bonestell & Co., and several years ago 
opened his own offices as representative 
of several large mills. He retained keen 
interest in military affairs, however, and 
last fall was one of the principal insti- 
gators of the plan to organize a repre- 
sentative Coast Guard in California, to 
which he devoted much time and at- 
tention. 

Summoned suddenly to return to ac- 
tive service, Captain Cochran now is 
with the anti-aircraft division of the 
Coast Artillery. Mrs. Cochran remains 
at the family home in Palo Alto, and 
their son is a student at Colorado Uni- 
versity. 


Outlines S. D. Warren 
Advertising Program 


@ Ellsworth Geist, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the S. D. Warren 
Co., was a Pacific Coast visitor in De- 
cember from his offices in Boston, Mass. 

Addressing the San Francisco Ad 
Club, Mr. Geist explained how the War- 
ren company’s advertising program, un- 
broken in 27 years, has built one of the 
nation’s most successful institutions. Bas- 
ed on past experience, he expected the 
program to continue. 

Why the S. D. Warren Co. has found 
it expedient to advertise printing papers 
consistently and continuously during 
wars, boom periods and depressions, is 
an interesting story in modern merchan- 
dising which drew plaudits of appreci- 
ation from ad executives and writers in 
attendance. 

Mr. Geist also addressed two meet- 
ings of commercial printers in the bay 
area, San Francisco and Oakland, dur- 
ing which he presented many practical 
ideas for turning paper and ink, plus 
the printing art, into real orders. 
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Fibre Boxes Used 
For B. C. Apples 


@ Paperboard boxes for British Colum- 
bia’s apple crop have worked out satis- 
factorily so far, but in next year’s manu- 
facturing plans provision will probably 
have to be made for increased ventila- 
tion, according to A. K. Loyd, general 
manager of B. C. Tree Fruits, Ltd., mar- 
keting agency for the Okanagan Valley 
growers. 

Mr. Loyd, who went to Vancouver, 
B. C., from his head office at Kelowna to 
discuss next year’s packing program, 
says that shortage of lumber in the inte- 
rior sawmills is so acute that the apple 
industry will probably be forced to make 
greater use of paperboard and other con- 
tainers in handling the 1943 crop. 


The Okanagan produced 5,100,000 
boxes of apples this year. he paper- 
board boxes, manufactured by Canadian 
Boxes, Ltd., Vancouver, were used only 
for the domestic trade, wooden boxes be- 
ing used for exports and the more distant 
markets. 


San Francisco Jobbers 
Adopt Honor Roll 


@ An intersting means of expressing 
pride in their employes now serving in 
the armed forces has been adopted by 
paper houses in the bay area. They are 
in the form of individual Honor Rolls, 
and already have been sent to families 
of service men formerly employed by 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Blake, Moffitt 
& Towne, and Rayonier Incorporated. 


Attractively lithographed on heavy 
parchment, suitable for framing, the 
Honor Roll states: 

“The management and fellow work- 
orm ate Poets of for his 
individual contribution to home and 
country in the defense and preservation 
of Democracy by serving in the armed 
forces of the United States of America.” 

Hundreds of letters of acknowledge- 
ment have been received from proud 
parents expressing appreciation. 


The New Zellerbach Calendar 


@ A preview of tomorrow is pictured 
in an attractive calendar for 1943 to 
be distributed by the Zellerbach Paper 
Company. 

The art of lithography accurately has 
reproduced a watercolor by W. R. Cam- 
eron, well known San Francisco artist, 
whose recent show at Gump’s gallery at- 
tracted wide acclaim. 

Pictured is a land of peace and con- 
tentment at war’s end, hopeful prophecy 
of what the 12 months surrounding the 
scene might unfold. Bayonets and 
swords have been turned back into plow- 
shares, and in the foreground a farmer 
is tilling his field. The landscape is 
dotted by well kept homes, obviously 
homes where happiness reigns. 

Great factories, no longer at work on 
machines of destruction, are busy on 
peacetime production to rebuild a torn 
world, and in the background towering 
structures of a modern metropolis reach 
high into the heavens without fear of 
Sees explosives falling from the 
sky. 

Paneled on either side, but fast fad- 
ing into a tragic past, are a tank, battle- 
ship and a menacing circle of flying 
fortresses, grim reminders of the holo- 
caust which. was 1942. 


Drug Industry Warned To 
Plan New Packages 


@ Shortages of metals and other pack- 
aging materials are a more serious prob- 
lem to the drug industry than shortage of 
raw, materials used in manufacturing 
drugs, the industry has been told by 
WPB officials. 

The WPB pointed out that an even 
more critical shortage of metals for this 
purpose is impending, and that the in- 
dustry, by converting to non-critical 
packages at once, would permit the 
manufacturers of substitute packages to 
build up production facilities to take care 
of: the drug industry when the real 
squeeze comes. 


December Informant 
Unusually Interesting 


@ A patriotic motif joins the holiday 
spirit in the December issue of The In- 
formant, house organ of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., San Francisco. 

There’s a chuckle on the cover when 
a sailor with his girl-in-that-port- on his 
arm, laden with Christmas parcels, sends 
packages flying, suddenly coming face 
to face with an admiral. The latter’s 
predicament is no less precarious as he, 
also with arms full, tries to return the 
salute. 

The center spread features boys in 
uniform, printed in red and blue on 
white. Marching against a background 
of a blue service flag with white stars, 
are three men in uniform representing 
Army, Navy and Marines, with inserts of 
modern implements of warfare. 

Across the spread, printed in red, the 
company and their employes in uniform, 
greet the trade. The message: 

“The division managers and the 165 
men of the Zellerbach Paper Company 
now serving Uncle Sam send you Yule- 
tide Greetings, coupled with the hope 
that 1943 will bring Victory to America 
and her Allies.” 


Whiting-Plover 
Representative Visits 


@ Ray X. Pfiffner, representing the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company, Stevens 
Point, Wis., combined pleasure with a 
business visit to San Francisco during 
December. 


Howard Jones 
Joins the Army 


@ Howard Jones president of the Recre- 
ation Club, Zellerbach Paper Co., San 
Francisco, had donned an Army uni- 
form and early in December reported 
for training at Fort Ord. - 


Gifts For 165 
Zellerbach Service Men 


@ Christmas gift boxes for each of the 
165 Zellerbach Paper Co. men now in 
uniform were packed and sent in time 
for Yuletide delivery, under sponsorship 
of the Zellerbach Recreation Club. 


Women on Powell 
River Jobs 


@ At the end of November there were 
around 70 women working in the labora- 
tory, beater room and finishing room of 
the Powell River Company’s plant at 
Powell River, B. C. The majority were 
local women whose husbands are serving 
in the Canadian armed forces. 
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American Can to Make 


Paper Cans in Vancouver 


@ American Can Company at Van- 
couver, B. C., has acquired the equip- 
ment recently purchased in Seattle by 
Davies Paper Box Company, Vancouver, 
for the production of paper containers 
with tin tops and bottoms. 

Gibson Shaler, manager of the Amer- 
ican Can Company’s Vancouver office, 
says that it is too early to give details of 
the process or the company’s production 
plans, but it represents an interesting de 
parture from previous concentration on 
the manufacturing of the more conven- 
tional can. 

It is understood that kraft paper for 
the “cans” is being supplied by Pacific 
Mills, Led 


Southern Pulp Mills a Menace 


Says Lumberman 

@ The Southern Lumberman reports 
that: “An editorial in a recent issue of 
the Anniston (Alabama) Star called at- 
tention to the present excess of drain over- 
growth in the Alabama forests and recom- 
mended concerted action to swing the 
pendulum in the other direction. In this 
editorial it is stated: “There is no doubt 
that the two greatest deterrents to forest 
conservation in the state are fires and the 
“peckerwood” sawmills. Each year thou- 
sands of acres of forest land are de- 
stroyed by fire and the wanton sawmill 
operator who cuts any and all trees, with 
no regard for future growth, destroys 
thousands of others.’ 

“In reply to this editorial E. Y. Dish- 
man of the Dishman Lumber Company 
of Anniston wrote a letter to the -editor 
in which he says: 

**T want to call your attention to a 

reater menace to the young timbers of 

ae South than all the peckerwood mills 
put together. These are the paper mills 
in the South that are taking the young 
timber for pulp wood. They are con- 
centrating on the young pine timber of 
all species. The sawmills as a whole do 
not take timber the size for saw logs that 
the paper mills take for pulp wood. The 
paper mills take only the young small 
timber just when it is beginning to grow 
good. The late Charles E. Herty was a 
great scientist and did a lot of good for 
his profession. Yet for the South, his 
plan to cut the young timber for the 
paper mills will ultimately be the ruin 
of the lumber industry in the Southern 
states.” 


Ralph David 


Leaves Fibreboard 

@ Ralph David, editor of the Fibreboard 
Craftsman published by the Stockton Di- 
vision, left in October to engage in in- 
dustrial publishing. 

Said the October issue of the Crafts- 
man: 

“To our regret we are forced to make 
the announcement that our Craftsman 
editor, Ralph David, has left Fibreboard 
to engage in the work nearest to his heart, 
the full time pursuit of a journalistic ca- 


r. 

“Ralph is now associate editor of the 
Western Canner & Packer of San Fran- 
cisco. If his past labors in behalf of the 
Craftsman are a criterion, the Western 
canners and packers can look forward to 
an exceedingly progressive career. To 
uote an oft phrase, our loss is 

eir gain. Everyone at Fibreboard joins 
in wishing Ralph a full measure of suc- 


cess and happiness in his new career.” 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Decomposition of Waste Sulfite Liquor in Soil 


by WALTER B. BOLLEN* 


ASTE sulfite liquor, the 

leachate from sulfurous acid- 

calcium acid sulfite digestion 
of wood chips in the production of 
wood pulp for paper and rayon 
manufacture, contains relatively 
large amounts of lignin, sugar, and 
combined sulfur. Over 50 per cent 
of the dry weight of the wood used 
in making pulp is discharged as 
waste in this form. Disposal of the 
annual production waste liquor 
equivalent to about 3,000,000 tons 
of organic matter is a serious prob- 
lem; the usual practice of discharg- 
ing it into rivers and streams is ob- 
jectionable because of its exceeding- 
ly high oxygen demand of the 
liquor. Few of the various investi- 
gations directed toward possible 
utilization have resulted in success- 
ful developments. In certain Euro- 
pean countries the liquor is ferment- 
ed for alcohol by adapted strains of 
yeast; the acetone-butyl alcohol fer- 
mentation is also a possibility for 
biological utilization of the large 
quantities of sugars present’’. In 
the United States small amounts of 
waste sulfite liquor are used for lig- 
nin plastics, adhesives, vanillin, ani- 
mal feeds, and in road making. A 
small quantity is dewatered and 
burned as fuel in the wood pulp 
plants; this seems to be the most 
practical disposal where dumping in 
streams is prohibited. 

Use of waste sulfite liquor as a 
fertilizer has been suggested but the 
bulkiness of the waste product as 
it comes from the digesters renders 
processing uneconomical. While this 
bulkiness also probably prohibits di- 
rect use of the liquor as a fertilizer, 
it is of interest to the agronomist as 
well as the pulp manufacturer to 
knew what results attend the addi- 
tion of moderate quantities of waste 
liquer to the soil. 


The major constituents of waste 
liquor, typical analyses of which are 
shown in Table 1, suggests its pos- 
sible value as a fertilizer or soil 
amendment. Since humus is a ligno- 
protein complex the lignin could 
well have a beneficial effect on soil 
tilth and fertility. The sugars could 
serve as potential energy sources for 
many soil microorganisms and would 
be particularly desirable for promot- 
ing development of the non-sym- 

* Associate Bacteriologist. Contribution from 
the Department of Bacteriology, Oregon Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station; published with the 
—— of the Director as Technical Paper No. 


biotic nitrogen-fixing bacteria, Azo- 
tobacter and certain species of Clos- 
tridium. The sulfur compounds, if 
readily oxidizable to sulfate, would 
be of value in supplementing the 
soil supply of available sulfur, an 
essential plant food element so often 
deficient in humid soils, especially 
those of basaltic origin. 

On alkaline soils additional value 
could be expected from the neutral- 
izing effect of the acidity; on other 
soils, however, the acidity might be 
deleterious, at least temporarily. 
Toxic effects on soil microorganisms 
and plant growth might result from 
the sulfur dioxide and sulfite, and 
possibly from the aldehyde and 
acetic and formic acids, although 
these are present in only small 
amounts. Possibility of such toxicity 
is the basis of common opinion that 
use of the raw liquor on soils is 
undesirable. To determine specific 
effects of waste sulfite liquor on mi- 
crobial processes in the soil and to 
study microbial transformation of 
constituents of the liquor a series 
of experiments with several different 
soils has been in progress at the 
Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station since 1931. This paper is 
offered as a preliminary report. 


Methods 

@ Since in the decomposition of 
organic matter CO, is an outstand- 
ing product of soil microorganisms 
in general, soil respiration studies 
yielding quantitative data on the 
CO, evolved serve as an index of 
the rate of decomposition processes 
and as a measure of influencing fac- 
tors. Such studies were employed in 
this investigation. The apparatus 
and procedure have been described 
in detail previously’. 

A bulk sample of essentially vir- 
gin Willamette silty clay loam soil 
was passed through a 10-mesh screen 
and well mixed. Duplicate 1-kg. 
portions, on the water-free basis, 
were placed in jars of the respira- 
tion apparatus and treated with 
waste sulfite liquor*, at straw, and 
calcium carbonate as indicated in 
Table 3. 

The moisture content in all cases 
was adjusted to 25.5 per cent, 
equivalent to one-half the saturation 
capacity. This was maintained with 
little variation by controlling the 
vapor pressure of the air - stream 
used for aeration; the air, first freed 
from CO, by washing through so- 
dium and barium hydroxide solu- 


tions, passed finally through 33 per 
cent sulfuric acid before entering 
the respiration jars. This washed 
air was passed continually over the 
soil in each jar and escaped to the 
atmosphere through a column of 
approximately 1 N sodium hydrox- 
ide; in this way CO, produced by 
activities of microorganisms in the 
soil was absorbed by the alkali. The 
absorbed CO, was determined by 
double titration with standard sul- 
furic acid, using thymol blue and 
brom-phenol-blue as indicators. Ab- 
sorbent was replaced and titrations 
were made at daily intervals during 
the first five days; subsequently the 
intervals were lengthened gradually 
until the final titration made after 
312 day’s incubation represented a 
respiration period of 30 days. The 
entire apparatus was incubated at 
room temperature. 

In addition to determinations of 
CO, evolution, microbial counts 
were made on the bulk and incu- 
bated samples. Peptone glucose- 
acid agar was used for molds, and 
sodium albuminate agar was used 
for bacteria and actinomyces*. Trip- 
licate plates were prepared from ap- 
propriate dilutions; these were in- 
cubated at 28° C. until the different 
types of colonies could be distin- 
guished. 

Chemical analyses were made on 
1:5 water extracts of the soil to de- 
termine changes in nitrates, sulfates, 
phosphates, and pH; nitrates were 
determined by the phenol disulfonic 
acid method’, sulfates by the tur- 
bidimetric method *, and _phos- 
phates by the modified Deniges pro- 
cedure’*; pH was determined by the 
circulating hydrogen electrode*. To- 
tal nitrogen was determined by the 
Kjeldahl procedure’. 


Analysis of Waste Sulfite Liquor 


@ The sulfite liquor was analyzed 
in part according to methods out- 
lined by Partansky and Benson’. . 
Calcium, magnesium and Kjeldahl 
nitrogen were determined by meth- 
ods of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists’. To deter- 
mine phosphorus a measure volume 
of liquor was evaporated to dryness 


*The waste sulfite liquor used in this experi- 
ment was obtained from the Lebanon, Oregon, 
mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Company. 
Since this mill uses dolomitic li in 
preparing the sulfite cooking liquors, the waste 
liquor contains much magnesium as well as cal- 
cium. No analysis was made on the sample used 
in the respiration study; two other samples were 
obtained later, and the analyses, given in Table 
1, are considered indicative of the composition 
of the first. : 
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with H,SO,, heated to expel fumes 
and ignited at 900° C.; the ash was 
extracted with dilute H,SO, and 
filtered; phosphorus as phosphate 
was determined on aliquots of the 
filtrate by the modified Deniges pro- 
cedure’™*. Ash obtained in a similar 
manner but extracted with dilute 
HC1 was used for determining po- 
tassium by the cobaltinitrite proce- 
dure described by Hibbard and 
Stout’. Total carbon was deter- 
mined by direct combustion, using 
2 ml. samples added to Alundum in 
a boat and dried one hour at 105° 
C., before igniting in the carbon fur- 
nace. Results are presented in 
Table 1. 
Preliminary 

@ Inasmuch as waste sulfite liquor 
contains much free as well as loosely 
combined SO, it was necessary to 
determine whether or not evolution 
of SO, would follow additions of 
liquor to the soil and thus add to 
the CO, titrations. The following 
preliminary experiment was there- 
fore made. 

500-gram portions of soil were 
treated with waste sulfite liquor 
(Sample No. 1, Table 1), with and 
without straw, at different rates as 
shown in Table 2. Soil only and 
liquor only were also included in 
the series. The soil moisture was 
adjusted to one-half saturation, ex- 
cept with the heaviest addition of 
liquor, which saturated the soil. The 
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“The fertilizer value of waste sulfite liquor, as 
evident from the analytical data, is too low to per- 
mit general economic application to the soil,” re- 
ports Mr. Bollen. “However, where situation and 
facilities permit, the liquor might be distributed 
in moderate concentration in irrigation water as a 
means of disposing of a nuisance; no toxicity and 
some increase in soil fertility could be expected 


from such application.” 





respiration apparatus held at room 
temperature was employed in the 
usual manner and the evolved gases 
were passed through approximately 
1 N sodium hydroxide. The SO: 
evolved was absorbed and converted 
to Na:SOs. At the indicated intervals 
the alkali was removed, acidified 
with HCl, and the sulphurous acid 
determined by titration with 0.10 N 
iodine**. 

The results, given in Table 2, 
show that the soil absorbed practi- 
cally all the SO, given off by the 
waste sulfite liquor. Determinable 
amounts passing over within 41 days 
were found only where the soil was 
saturated with the liquor. After 134 
days about 1 mg. of S as SO, had 
been evolved from the saturated soil 
and also from soil treated at lower 
rates. There was little opportunity 
for straw to exert any influence. In 
the liquor-saturated soil the ap- 
parent effect of straw in reducing 
SO, evolution is within the experi- 
mental error. From the sulfite liquor 





TABLE 1 
Analysis of Waste Sulfite Liquor 


alone large amounts of SO, were 
evolved; of the total free and loose- 
ly combined SO, about 2 per cent 
was given off in 2 days, and 27 per 
cent in 134 days. 


It was thus demonstrated that 
SO, evolution from waste sulfite 
liquor added in amounts up to com- 
plete saturation of the soil will con- 
tribute no significant error to CO: 
determinations made during respira- 
tion studies. 

Results 


@ All results presented are aver- 
ages of duplicate determinations, 
which checked reasonably in every 
case. 

The number of molds, bacteria, 
and actinomyces in the differently 
treated soils at the close of the ex- 
periment showed only slight dif- 
ferences and were similar to those 
in the original sample (Table 3). 
Waste sulfite liquor lowered the 
mold count, except when applied in 
combination with oat straw, in which 





Partansky & Benson (6) ** 


Crown-Willamette, Lebanon Mill*** 




































































Sample No. 1 Sample Ne. 2 Average 
Average Lowest Highest % by lo by % by 
g-pl.* gpl. gpl. g-p.|. ight g-p.l. weight g-p-l. weight 
Total Solids 120.25 109.50 138.70 92.82 8.92 79.08 7.64 85.95 8.28 
Residue on Ignition, as SO,_..--__S = 19.45 15.72 26.73 17.10 1.64 13.06 1.26 15.08 1.45 
fA SR NERC Tara tae rhea? 10.95 10.29 11.68 7.55 0.73 6.25 0.60 6.90 0.67 
Sulfate, as S 0.76 0.52 0.94 1.01 0.10 0.59 0.06 0.80 0.08 
Free SO:, as S 1.46 0.70 2.71 0.98 0.09 0.30 0.03 0.64 0.06 
Loosely combined SO:, as S____.______ 2.80 2.49 3.05 1.91 0.18 1.45 0.14 1.68 0.16 
Sulfone sulfur, as S 5.93 4.74 7.10: 3.65 0.36 3.91 0.38 3.78 0.37 
Calcium : 5.34 4.62 6.77 2.88 0.28 2.13 0.21 2.51 0.25 
Se as PRN ca I eK 152 @.15 1.45 0.14 1.48 0.15 
I ne ate) een. balagaaee 0.149 0.014 0.263 0.025 0.206 0.020 
ETRE I ee Sarina os Are me eae iene ak. atiaaaen ete 0.006 0.0006 0.008 0.0008 0.007 0.0007 
en UNO on ital 0.05 0.005 0.05 0.005 0.05 0.005 
SERRE RS Paar Aa ERE EL ie tine” aN eae NE OEE 40.87 3.93 36.59 3.54 38.73 3.74 
Lignin 61.90 56.40 69.60 54.88 pe» 47.43 4.58 51.16 4.93 
EES aE SSG SENS ated YS eaten oe OD 17.53 17.10 17.90 14.67 1.41 14.88 1.44 14.78 1.42 
Pentoses 2.82 2.55 3.37 2.63 0.25 282: @.27 °°: 2.73 0.26 
7 SEES asa Aiea eal ore an ears 0.26 0.23 0.29 0.21 0.020 0.19 0.018 0.20 80.019 
Acetone 0.13 0.10 Oe ee a Token panes ERE 
Ethyl alcohol 0.18 0.16 oo) Raa 8 Sas ae, eae we rare aoa 
Methyl alcohol 1.03 0.72 £26: jolene © FAs pts Sem 
Acetic acid 4.70 4.28 pO. SRENOB MR seihs nite EAOE SO Greene Ai as OPES net oceans ine See aere 
Formic acid 0.83 0.63 ee oa tira ge eet aaa ner gage 
Permanganate oxygen demand —_...______.- VIORO TOR 20 > RAE a a re eas ra STE 
Specific Gravity at 25° C..__-__._ 1.041 1.035 1.038 
pH (glass electrode) 3.2 3.0 3.1 








*Grams per liter. 


**Liquor from four different cooks from two different pulp mills. 


***See footnote. 
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TABLE 2 


SO, Evolution from Soil* Treated with Waste Sulfite Liquor 





S as SO, evolved in indicated time 





























Treatment 2 days 6-days 9-days 16days 41 days 134 days 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 

Oe Wee 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

BN i eh 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 

w.s.l.** 10 c.c. 

SE ae 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 

w.s.l. 25 c.c. 

I es ts 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.8 

w.s.l. 50 c.c. 

Soil 500 g. . 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 1.1 

w.s.l. 250 c.c. 

nS Oe 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 

Wheat straw 2 g. 

w.s.l. 10 c.c. es eterna 

ee A ek 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 1.0 

Wheat straw 2 g. 

w.s.l. 250 c.c. 

dike: Sh ce 38.1 121.3 155.1 203.2 341.5 419.5 

(No soil) 





*Willamette silty clay loam soil 
**Waste sulfite liquor 





case the count ranked highest. This 
combination, which resulted in the 
most rapid and complete decomposi- 
tion (Figure 1), may have stimu- 
lated mold activity throughout. 
Combination of CaCO, and liquor, 
on the other hand, significantly in- 
creased bacteria and actinomyces but 
reduced the decomposition to some 
extent (Table 5). While pro- 
nounced differences in microbial 
types and numbers undoubtedly fol- 
lowed the various treatments during 
the early stages of decomposition, 
the terminal counts revealed virtual 
similarity throughout. This condi- 
tion is also indicated by similar 
minimal slopes finally attained in 
the respiration curves. 

Chemical analyses, presented in 


Table 4, show a significant increase 
in sulfates in all cases where waste 
sulfite liquor was applied. The 10 
g- (9.6 cc.) of liquor added to one 
kg. of soil, equivalent to 10 tons per 
acre, contained 67 mg. total sulfur 
distributed, according to Table 1, as 
follows: 8 mg. as SO,, 6 mg. as free 
SO., 16 mg. as loosely combined 
SO,, and 37 mg. as sulfone sulfur. 
Slightly over one-half of the total is 
in sulfone form, being combined as 
calcium lignosulfonate. As shown in 
Table 5, this was not completely 
oxidized in 312 days. The assump- 
tion that all the sulfur as SO, was 
completely oxidized is fully justi- 
fied; for not only are sulfites sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric oxidization, 
but they also may be transformed to 





TABLE 3 


Microbial Changes In Soil Treated With Waste Sulfite Liquor, Straw 
and CaCO, After 312 Days Incubation 





(Data expressed on water-free basis) 


iit: Number of Microorgan- 
isms per gram of Soil 








Sample Actino- 
No. Treatment Moisture pH Molds’ Bacteria myces 
per cent thousands millions millions 
Original Sample 12.1 5.4 65 2.74 1.38 
0 Control 23.6 5.3 72 1.20 1.25 
1 Our setew-at-2. 'T.9 23.5 5.4 71 1.60 1.25 
2 st MOOR ee Bing ea a 24.2 5.6 54 1.35 1.25 
3 Waste sulfite liquor at 10 T....... 24.8 5.4 30 2.00 2.00 
4 Oat straw at 2 T. + w.s.l.*** 

Sg Xe ARTE SOS Be 25.5 5.3 107 1.85 1.25 

5 w.s.l. at 10 T. + CaCO; at 1 T.. 24.3 23 


40 3.50 4.50 





*Rates of treatment expressed in tons per 2,000,000 pounds of soil (equivalent 


to 1 A, 6 2/3”). 


**Equivalent to the Truog lime requirement (13). 


***w.s.1. = waste sulfite liquor. 


sulfates by sulfur bacteria in the soil. 
In a previous publication'* it was 
stated that about 30 per cent of the 
total sulfur in a concentrated liquor 
added to a loam soil was converted 
to sulfates in 10 weeks; calculations 
show that on the average about 12 
per cent of the sulfone sulfur was 
oxidized. Further evidence of the 
resistance of sulfone sulfur to oxida- 
tion in the soil has been obtained 
with studies on sulfamic acid 
(HSO,NH.,); less than 5 per cent of 
the sulfur of a 3 ton per acre appli- 
cation was oxidized in a loam soil 
in 90 days.* For comparison it may 
be stated that an equivalent amount 
of elemental sulfur applied to the 
same soil was completely oxidized 
in the same time; calicum sulfite was 
oxidized still more rapidly. 


Of the other data in Table 4 only 
those showing total nitrogen require 
emphasis. These indicate significant 
fixation in two instances: total nitro- 
gen increased 80 pounds per acre 
in the soil receiving oat straw, and 
260 pounds where hay and liquor 
were used in combination. The ex- 
ceptionally stimulative influence of 
this combination is also illustrated 
by the respiration curves in Figure 1. 


Curves showing CO, evolution 
from the variously treated soil are 
given in Figure 1. The control is 
plotted as zero; i.e., the amount of 
GO., given off by the untreated soil 
was subtracted from that evolved 
from the treated soil during the 
same interval in each case. The 
total CO, evolved from the control 
and from each treated soil is pre- 
sented in Table 4. 


Typical respiration curves were 
obtained in.each instance; the initial, 
most rapid CO, evolution fell more 
or less progressively to a slow, es- 
sentially constant rate characteristic 
of the control at the close of the 
experiment. The curve giving re- 
sults obtained with the oat straw is 
characteristic for material of such 
mixed decomposition. Carbohydrate 
and protein constituents are readily 
attacked and rapidly metabolized by 
a variety of soil microorganisms. Re- 
sistant components, such as lignin, 
are ultilized, and only slowly, by 
actinomyces and certain specific bac- 
teria. 


The decomposition of waste sul- 
fite liquor, as represented by curve 
Number 3, was similar to that of 
the straw. The curve occupies a 
lower position because the 10-ton 
rate of application is equivalent in 
carbon to little more than one-half 
of that supplied by oat straw at 2 





*Unpublished data 
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tons per acre. The amount of lig- 
nin supplied by the liquor was, how- 
ever, much greater. Calculation of 
a carbon balance, as in Table 5, 
shows that at the close of the res- 
piration experiment all of the sulfite 
lignin and about two-thirds of the 
oat lignin had been decomposed. 


Although all lignins are resistant 
to decomposition, the degree of re- 
sistance has been found to vary with 
the source. Lignin of oat straw has 
been found more susceptible than 
other lignins to attack by the mixed 
soil microflora’®. Apparently sul- 
fite lignin is even more susceptible. 


The most striking result is the ex- 
tremely rapid and complete decom- 
position obtained with oat straw plus 
waste sulfite liquor. The amount of 
CO, evloved from the mixture was 
much greater than the sum of the 
quantities given off by the two sub- 
stances added to the soil as separate 
treatments. Carbon balance calcu- 
lations reveal not only a complete 
transformation of the combined 
straw and liquor additions but also 
a decomposition of the native soil 
organic matter exceeding that which 
occurred in the control by more than 
100 per cent. In some way the com- 
bination stimulated the decomposing 
power of the soil. 

CaCO, added to. the soil at the 
rate of one ton per acre, an amount 
sufficient to satisfy the Truog"® lime 
requirement, increased decomposi- 
tion of the native organic matter. 
Assuming complete reaction with 
soil acids, 120 mg. of CO, were re- 
leased from the carbonate; subtract- 
ing this from the total CO, evolved 
shows that 298 mg. more carbon as 
soil organic matter was decomposed 
than in the control, a point empha- 
sized by the negative value in 
Column 5, Table 6. This is in agree- 
ment with results reported by 
numerous investigators” *°. 


A contrary effect resulted from 
the addition CaCO, in combination 
with waste sulfite liquor. The de- 
pression, while not extensive, is be- 
yond the range of experimental er- 
ror, and no reasonable explanation 
is apparent. One ton of CaCO, ap- 
proximately neutralizes the effect of 
10 tons of waste sulfite liquor on soil 
reaction’*. This combination might 
be expected to decompose better 


than liquor alone because acidity ° 


generally retards microbial action. 
Addition to the carbonate did not 
alter the pH of the liquor treated 
soil to any significant extent, so that 
formation of alkali lignin, which has 
been found more resistant than 
natural lignins®, seems improbable. 


CaSO,, which may be formed by 
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TABLE 4 


Chemical Changes In Soil Treated With Waste Sulfite Liquor, Straw 
and CaCO, After 312 Days Incubation 


(Data expressed on water-free basis) 








Sample Kjeldahl 
No. Treatment Moisture N as NO; S as SO, P as PO, N 

per cent p-p.m. pP-p.m. p.p.m.° per cent 
Original Sample __.. 12.1 5.4 3 11 2.0 0.255 
0 SE ea ara 23.6 3.3 30 15 1.8 0.257 
1 Oat straw at 2 T._ 23.5 5.4 20 20 2.1 0.259 
2 Cals OO 0 Be 24.2 5.6 20 16 2.0 0.256 

3 Waste sulfite liquor at 
St CIEL 4.8 5.4 15 75 pa 0.255 

4 Oat straw at 2 T. + 
w.s.l. at 10 -T.__ ¥ 4 Be 5.3 18 71 2.3 0.268 

5 w.s.l. at 10 T. + CaCO; 
ORT Ra tcc cuiien 24.3 5.5 30 75 2.1 0.256 





interaction between the carbonate 
and SO, in the liquor, is rapidly 
oxidizable in soil. 


Effect of Waste Sulfite Liquor on 
Plant Growth 


@ Preliminary field trials with waste 
sulfite liquor applied at the rate of 
5 tons per acre on Willamette silty 
clay loam soil showed that the liquor 
increased the yield of Sudan grass 
and of alfalfa. The yields were 
significantly higher than on plots 
treated with elemental sulfur. Later 
studies in the greenhouse with New- 
berg loam, a sulfur-deficient soil, 
proved that waste sulfite liquor was 
a satisfactory source of sulfur for 
sunflowers’*. Definite increases in 
yield were obtained with amounts up 


to and including 60 tons per acre; 
higher applications were definitely 
toxic. 
Conclusions 

@ Application cof a moderate 
amount of waste sulfite liquor to the 
soil increases general microbial ac- 
tivity. Most of the constituents un- 
dergo rapid transformation. Sul- 
fite lignin, although resistant like 
all lignins, is more readily decom- 
posed than many others. The sugars 
and lignin in the waste liquor stimu- 
lates a response on the part of soil 
microorganisms not unlike that pro- 
duced by an equivalent amount of 
organic substance added as straw. 
As a source of immediately avail- 
able energy, the sugars have poten- 
tial value for increasing nitrogen 
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FIGURE 1 


CO, evolution from waste sulfite liquor, straw and CaCO; additions to Willamette 
silty clay loam soil. 


- Oat straw at 2 T. per acre. 
- CaCO; at 1 T. per acre. 


- Oat straw at 2 T. plus waste sulfite liquor at 10 T. per acre. 


1 
2 
3. Waste sulfite liquor at 10 T. per acre. 
4 
5 


. Waste sulfite liquor at 10 T. plus CaCO; at 1 T. per acre. 
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TABLE 5 
Transformation of Sulfur Compounds In Waste Sulfite Liquor Added to Soil 
1 2 3 4 5 6 aaa 
SasSO. SasSO, SasSO,. SasSO, SasSO. SulfoneS Sulfone S 
Sample in soil due to added due to in in oxidized* 
No. Treatment after w.s.l, in oxidation added added 
312 days addition w.s.l. of w.s.L w.s.l. w.s.l. 
per 
. p-p.m. p-Pp-m.  p.p.m. p-p.m. p-p.m. p-p.m. p-p.m. cent 
0 Control 15 
3 w.s.l. at 10 T. ary 60 8 52 22 37 30 81 
4 Oat straw at 2 T. + wis.l. at 10 TT... 71 56 8 48 22 37 26 70 
5 w.s.l. at 10 T. + CaCO; at 1 TT... 75 60 8 52 22 37 30 81 





*Assuming both free and loosely combined SO: (5) to be completely oxidized, sulfone 


fixation by Azotobacter and certain 
other soil bacteria. 

Waste sulfite liquor can serve as a 
sulfur fertilizer. About one-half of 
the total sulfur content can be con- 
sidered rapidly available as sulfate. 
The remainder, existing in sulfonic 
combination with the lignin, is slow- 
ly oxidized. This slow availability 
would be advantageous, particularly 
in soils subject to leaching, since it 
would provide a prolonged more or 
less constant supply of sulfate in a 
manner comparable to that in which 
slowly available humus nitrogen 
makes possible a small but continual 
supply of nitrate. 

Soil reaction is not greatly altered 
by moderate applications of sulfite 
waste liquor; the pH is slightly 
lowered at first but gradually in- 
creases to almost normal. 

No deleterious effect of the sulfite 





waste liquor was observed with ap- 
plications as high as 60 tons per 
acre. 

The fertilizer value of waste sul- 
fite liquor, as evident from the ana- 
lytical data, is too low to permit 
general economic application to the 
soil. However, where situation and 
facilities permit, the liquor might be 
distributed in moderate concentra- 
tion in irrigation water as a means 
of disposing of a nuisance; no tox- 
icity and some increase in soil fertil- 
ity could be expected from such ap- 
plication. ; 
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TABLE 6 


Theoretical Carbon Balance and Lignin Decomposition In Soil After 
312 Days Incubation 
(Data expressed on basis of 1 kg. water-free soil) 
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Army Takes Many 
Camas Men 


@ Most recent record of enlistments and 
inductions of Camas mill personnel show 
162 in the army, including 56 in the 
air corps; 65 in the navy, 14 in the 
marines and 11 in the coast guard. Quite 
a large additional number have been 
called up from the 2200 employes and 
many skilled men were to be called in 
January. 
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Camas Office Employees 
Send Poem With Money Gift 


@ The gang in the office of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at Camas, 
didn’t forget their former associates who 
are in the armed services when Christmas 
time rolled around. 

R. E. Lawton wrote a poem telling what 
each of the gang still at Camas was do- 
ing. It was signed by everyone and ac- 
companied a cash Christmas present from 
the office gang. Here are the last few 
stanzas: 

“There no doubt are others 

We really should mention 
And we certainly hope 

That it won’t cause dissension 
If we have left out 

Your favorite friend; 
For all such great classics 

Must come to an end. 


And even a few 


“But in order to make 
Our remembrance more real, 
And just to remind you 


And cause you to feel 
That we honestly miss you, 
We decided to send 
Something more tangible— 
A slight dividend. 


“We had thought—‘Maybe Camels’ 
But some few don’t smoke, 


And others said ‘spirits ° 
To mix with their “coke’’.’ Taxpayer In County 


Suggested a book 
But at last all these clever 
Ideas we forsook. 


“After scratching our heads 
For three days in a row 
We decided that we would 
Just send you the dough 
And let you choose 
The thing you want most 
Hoping it can be bought 
At your local post. 


“We hope that when cometh 
That day in December 
Your friends here at home 


You'll take time to remember 
And lest you think 
That we’re apt to forget 
We darn well may find ourselves 
There with you yet.” 


St. Helens Largest 


. 


@ The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, which made payments totaling 
$39,212.57, is officially recorded as the 
largest taxpayer of Columbia County, 
Oregon, for the current fiscal year. 


Pope and Talbot, Inc., paid $20,- 
942.91, in taxes for the curent year, to 
rank all lumber companies in Colum- 
bian County. The Oregon - American 
Lumber Corp. at Vernonia paid $20,- 
292.82. Clark & Wilson Lumber Com- 
pany paid $11,912.46 and Sunset Log- 
ging Co., $13,360.09. 

Payments represent personal and 
property taxes assessed Jan. 1, 1942, for 
the fiscal year which began July 1, 1942. 





A War Job We Can All Do 
E CAN all help win this war by demanding the 


sure protection against the spread of disease 

furnished by single-service paper cups and con- 
tainers. Everyone in the pulp and paper industry ought 
to recognize the increased danger of spreading epidem- 
ics in war time through the use of multi-use glasses 
and containers, and combat it by urging the use of 
paper. 

“We lost the biggest battle of World War 1... 
Let’s not lose it again,” says the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Cup and Container Institute in a folder 
recently issued. We quote: 

“Down through history, disease has been the fatal 
partner of war. During the last World War, the influ- 
enza epidemic waged a more violent battle than any at 
the front. It caught approximately 600,000 people be- 
hind the lines and left in its wake many thousands more 
dead than did the enemy! 

“In this present, most horrible war on record, germs 
still can be more deadly than bombs. Crowded defense 
areas, jammed army camps, and a coming shortage of 
civilian doctors and nurses, create acute problems of 
sanitation and public health, warns the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service. And if an 
epidemic gets a start, we shall add to civilian deaths 
a drastic toll in lost production which could lose the 
war for the United Nations. 

“Even in peacetime, preventable disease costs 190 
million man-hours a year. This continuing daily loss is 
a constant drain on the war effort—an epidemic the 
equivalent of a major defeat in battle. The need for 
prevention is now greater than ever and’ the problems 
of prevention are enormously multiplied. 

“Too little, too late can apply to public-health pro- 
tection as well as to military protection. Only enough 
protection and soon enough, will win the biggest battle 
this time.” 


One Danger Spot: Insanitary Utensils 


“Official investigations during the 1918 Influenza epi- 
demic pointed to the fact that the Flu was spread by 
improper sanitation of eating and drinking equipment. 
‘Eating and drinking psa transmission’ was offici- 
ally listed as one cause of the contagion’s quick and 
vicious spread. 


“Carelessly washed and ‘multi-mouthed’ eating and 
drinking utensils in public places, in factories, or on 
construction projects, can take men off the job in dan- 
gerous numbers in these critical times . . . lay them up 
with the common cold, which even in normal times 
costs 60 million man-hours a year, that can’t be spared 
now! Or with influenza, trench mouth, mumps, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, and other diseases which can be 
carried by contaminated cups, glasses, and utensils from 
person to person. 


“Since 1918, progress has been made among the 
nation’s food-and-drink dispensers to assure sanitation 
of re-used utensils, and health officials have adopted 
more stringent regulations. 


“But regulations that exist only in the book do not 
prevent disease. Now many health departments face 
stupendous new responsibilities in defense areas, often 
with greatly decreased per capita budgets. 


The Health Officer Needs Your Help! 


“Thus in some places, it is impossible today for 
health officers to keep their organizations financed and 
paced to meet the health problems of fast-growing too- 
thickly populated centers. That’s why your country 
needs your help on this public-health front. 


“Among the things you can do to’ help protect your- 
self and your neighbors from disease, is this: demand 
the sure protection of single-service paper cups and con- 
tainers unless facilities are in use for properly washing 
and sterilizing eating and drinking sebalilesnied prop- 
er washing for health protection means more than a 
dunk and a rinse. If you are a workman, refuse to drink 
from a common drinking glass or dipper. In offices 
and factories, employees should insist on sanitary sin- 
gle-use paper cups. 

“Because single-service containers play so important 
a part in preventing the spread of contamination, the 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Health Service 
asked the War Board to rate the paper-cup-and-contain- 
er industry ‘essential’ and priority-free, in World War 
I. He said: ‘The work of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Municipal Health departments in preventing 
the spread of communicable diseases cannot be con- 
tinued unless an ample supply of these paper cups is 
assured.’ ” 
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Conservation Order M-241 
Amended to Allow 
15% Over-Run 


@ The General Conservation Order 
M-241, restricting the production of pa- 
per and paperboard as of November Ist, 
was amended as of November 30th to al- 
low a 15 per cent over-run, providing the 
total production of November and De- 
cember does not exceed twice the average 
monthly production during the six 
months from April Ist to September 
30th. Quoting the amended section: 
“(2) Except as provided in para- 
graphs (c) (4), (5) and (6), no person 
or persons shall during the calendar 
month commencing November 1, 1942, 
or any calendar month thereafter, pro- 
duce in any mill any greater quantity in 
tons of paper and/or paperboard than 
100 per cent of the average monthly 
quantity in tons of paper and/or paper- 
board produced in such mill during the 
six months from April 1, 1942, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, inclusive, with the ex- 
ception, however, that in addition any 
person may produce at any mill during 
any month not to exceed 15 per cent of 
the quantity of paper and/or paperboard 
hereby permitted to be produced at such 
mill for the next month and/or not to 
exceed 15 per cent of the quantity of 
paper and/or paperboard hereby permit- 
ted to be produced at such mill during 
the previous month, provided that in no 
event does the aggregate production at 
any mill during the months of November 
and December, 1942, exceed twice the 
average monthly production at such mill 
during the six-month period from April 
1, 1942, to September 30th, 1942, and 
provided further that in no event does 
the production at any mill during any 
calendar quarter after January 1, 1943, 
exceed three times the average monthly 
production during such six-month pe- 


riod.” 


Industry’s Prospects 
Viewed by E. W. Tinker 


@ In a letter to pulp and paper manu- 
facturers on November 25, E. W. Tinker, 
executive secretary of the American Pa- 
per & Pulp Association, wrote: 

“It seems advisable to call to your at- 
tention at this time certain fundamental 
conditions affecting the pulp and paper 
industry. 

“Pulpwood is a basic raw material and 
promises to become, a$ many have recog- 
nized for some time, the key to future 
production. The two controlling factors 
in pulpwood production are labor and 
rubber. You are all familiar with the 
situation with respect to rubber, which 
may or may not be eased in time, but al- 
ready existing and potential acute w 
labor shortages are apparent. Only clear 
recognition of this fact by the War Man- 
power Commission will prevent short- 
ages. You are aware of the impact ef 
the labor problem upon the available 
wood for pulp mills in the Pacific North- 
west and it appears likely that similar im- 
pacts will occur in other regions as time 
goes on. 

“Although no definite information is 
available, it appears likely that the War 
Production Board, having issued a limi- 
tation order covering paper, will now 
proceed with the next step in its curtail- 
ment program. This step will involve the 
limitation or the prohibition of produc- 
tion of certain end products that are con- 
sidered as non-essential under the war 
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economy. How far this program will go 
we have no way of determining, but we 
are informed it will only be done after 
consultation with groups representing the 
different classes of paper. 

“On the other hand, the Office of 
Price Administration is proceeding to 
write price schedules by specific grades of 
paper, which schedules may or may not 
reduce the price ceiling. However, it is 
apparent that they go beyond the point 
of preventing spiraling prices to one 
which might well materially affect the 
incentive of the profit motive within the 
industry. Needless to say, with increased 
costs partially created by curtailed pro- 
duction, any proposal to reduce price 
ceilings might easily put the industry in 
an impossible economy position. 

“Paper is essential to winning this 
war. It is necessary for communication, 
sanitation, packaging and a vast number 
of other uses. How much is another 
question. In 1932, 9,726,000 tons were 
consumed. If at the depths of the de- 
pression we were consuming only essen- 
tial things, this figure, with allowance for 
population increases, is significant. The 
population increase has approximated 
10 per cent. Presumably no one knows 
what the direct and indirect war require- 
ments are. An estimated figure of five 
million tons is commonly used. In ad- 
dition, is the rapidly growing use for sub- 
stitution purposes in place of tin, alumi- 
num, rubber and other critical materials. 

“Even casual consideration of the ele- 
mental facts might well raise serious con- 
cern in the minds of the industry as to 
whether or not we will be able to con- 
tribute our production of essential prod- 
ucts to a degree that will not be injurious 
to the war program. At least fourteen 
to fifteen million tons will be required. 

“This letter is written to invite thought 
with regard to the industry’s position in 
the war economy and to assure you that 
the controlling committees of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association are 
fully alive to this situation. There is no 
question but that all will be affected but 
it is hoped that the absolute necessity of 
paper in a war economy will be recog- 
nized; in fact, this is becoming more and 
more ‘evident. The next three or four 
months will be difficult but should dem- 
onstrate the essentiality of paper to an 
extent that it will be recognized. 

“Any comments you care to make with 
respect to these developments and what 
has been or is being done would, of 
course, be greatly appreciated.” 


West Linn Sends 
102 Men to Serve 


@ The number of permanent employes 
of West Linn mill of the Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Company, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp., who have been granted leave 
to join the armed services reached 102 
on the first anniversary of the Pearl 
Harbor raid. These included 62 in the 
army, 33 in the navy, five in the ma- 
rines and two in the coast guard. 

Forty-four other temporary employes 
also joined the services. 


Pilz Offers War Bond To 
First Enemy Plane Observer 


@ W. J. Pilz, president of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company, has offered a 
$50 War Bond to the first observer at the 
Everett, Washington, post to spot an 
enemy plane. The observer must be on 


duty at the time he or she reports seeing 
the plane to be eligible for the reward. 


Halvar Lundberg Returns 
From Three Months’ Trip 


@ A. H. Lundberg has returned to Se- 
attle from a three months stay in eastern 
Canada where he supervised the instal- 
lation of a Nichols-Freeman flash roaster 
and the starting of the new Jenssen acid 
plant in the mill of the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany, Hull, P. Q. 

In addition to the pyrites burner the 
E. B. Eddy Company installed a com- 
plete new Jenssen acid system with ab- 
sorption tower and booster system. Mr. 
Lundberg is Pacific Coast representative 
for G. D. Jenssen Company, Nichols En- 
gineering & Research Corporation and 
Chemipulp Processes, Inc. 

While away from September Ist to De- 
cember Ist, Mr. Lundberg visited a num- 
ber of sulphite mills in eastern Canada 
and in northern New York, the offices of 
Chemipulp Processes, Inc., at Watertown, 
and the G. D. Jenssen and Nichols En- 
gineering offices in New York City. 

While he was away the Navy took over 
the space occupied by his office at 3311 
First Avenue South, so Mr. Lundberg’s 
ofice is now at his home, 514 32nd Ave- 
nue South, Seattle. 


Camas Girl 
Joins the WAACS 
@ The firss WAAC from the Camas 


mill is Elsie Strunk, who left the Camas 
converting plant to join the women’s 
branch of the U. S. Army. Her brother 
is in the army in Hawaii. She left for 
the WAAC training base at Fort Des 
Moines, Ia., November 27. 


West Linn Men Receive 
Safety Engineering Diplomas 


@ Sixty-five supervisory employees of 
the West Linn, Oregon, mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company, Di- 
vision of Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
were awarded diplomas at a dinner No- 
vember 10th at West Linn. The awards 
were made upon the completion of the 
Industrial Safety Engineering course 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the U. S. Department of La- 
bor. 

Clarence E. Bruner, mill manager, act- 
ing as toastmaster, introduced Otto Hart- 
wig, general safety supervisor of Crewn 
Zellerbach Corporation and Rayonier In- 
corporated, who had served as instructor 
during the course; and Miles Murray of 
the Portland office. 

Mr. Hartwig told the men of the 
greater need for safety throughout the 
entire organization and presented each 
with a diploma from Oregon State Col- 
lege, School of Engineering, certifying 
the completion of the course in Indus- 
trial Safety Engineering IV. 

Mr. Bruner expressed a desire to have 
the group continue on in an advisory 
capacity to the safety committee. A per- 
manent organization was formed and of- 
ficers elected. Fred Simmons was elected 
president, M. M. Graham, vice president 
and George LaHusen, secretary. 

At the suggestion of Al Steichen a 
small committee was appointed to get the 
organization working. Serving on the 
committee are Mr. Steichen, H. Buse, C. 
Heft, A. Deschamps and the three offi- 
cers. Mr. Hartwig and Mr. Murray were 
elected associate members. 

President Simmons addressed the 
group, expressing his desire that the ac- 
tivities of the new organization will help 
reduce the accident rate. 
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HERE IS A genuine aid to plant 
engineers—made possible by the 
latest development in plastics— 
new saran pipe. 

Now, a two-inch pipe can be com- 
pletely welded in less than one 
minute! Here’s how it’s done— 
two lengths of saran pipe are 
placed on a nickel surfaced hot 
plate—then pressed together— 
allowed to cool for a few seconds 
—and the entire operation is 
completed! The welded points 


become equal in strength to any other portion of the pipe itself. 
Saran pipe is made of chemically resistant 
saran and suggests many possible applications 
in the pulp and paper industry. Saran pipe is 
heat resistant to 175°F., is unaffected by sulphite 
acid, bleach solutions and alkaline solutions 
up to 10% NaOH. 


A new booklet “Saran Pipe’”’ is now available. 
It contains many facts on properties, applica- 
tions, special fittings and installations. Request 
your free copy today. 
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November Paper Production 
Lower Than In October 


@ The production ratio report of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association 
showed declining paper production for 
the four weeks of November. Average 
for the month was 87.1 per cent of ca- 
pacity. For the week ending November 
7th production was 89.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity; for the week ending November 
14th, 89.6 per cent; for the week ending 
November 21st, 87.5 per cent, and for 
the week ending November 28th, 83.5 
per cent. 

The WPB’s curtailment order began to 
show up the last week of the month as 
production slowed to meet the regulations 
limiting each month’s production to the 
average for the six months from April 
lst to September 30th. 

Prior to the curtailment order effective 
November Ist, paper production had 
been climbing from a low of 75.8 per 
cent of capacity in July to 80.8 per cent 
in August, 82.9 per cent in September 
and to 90.8 per cent in October. 

To the end of November the average 
for 1942 was 91.6 per cent of capacity 
compared with 97 per cent for the first 
eleven months of 1941. 

Paperboard production averaged 82 
per cent of capacity in November, a rise 
of 1 point over October, but 6 points 
more than the 76 recorded for Septem- 
ber, and 14 per cent more than the year’s 
low of 68 per cent in July. However, 
the last week in November saw paper- 
board production, according to the Na- 
tional Paperboard Association’s report, 
down to 77 per cent of capacity. The first 
three weeks of November showed per- 
centages of 84, 83 and 83, respectively. 


Sahlin Elected Commodore 
Bellingham Yacht Club 


@ Carl V. Sahlin, log buyer for the Bel- 
lingham mill of the Puget Sound Pulp 
and Timber Company, had the honor of 
being chosen Commodore of the Belling- 
ham Yacht Club for the year 1943. Carl 
owns a large motor sailer that he fre- 
quently takes for a run out in the sail- 
ing grounds of the San Juan Islands. 
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Canadian Pulp in 


Munitions and Containers 

@ Canadian pulp mills are now sup- 
plying the basic material used in making 
not only the propellent which fires shells 
from large naval and land guns, but the 
propellent container, according to the 
Canadian department of munitions and 
supply. 

Canadian chemists have replaced cot- 
ton and silk in the making of cordite and 
its containers respectively by substituting 
wood pulp from Canadian forests. 

Cordite, resembling spaghetti in ap- 
pearance, is the charge used in the breach 
of a gun to hurl a shell through the air. 
It is usually composed of 65 per cent 
gun cotton mixed with nitro-glycerine 
and mineral jelly. 

wing to the great demand for cotton 
for other war purposes, wood pulp, which 
is equally suitable, is now being used in 
its stead. 

The neat cartridge bag and its igniter 
disc, used to wrap and fire the cordite, 
formerly were made of pure silk. -Sci- 
entists have now found a way of treating 
artificial silk made from wood pulp which 
is used to replace natural silk. 


New Roof Over 
St. Helens Machine 


@ An entire new roof of wolmanized 
lumber has been erected over the No. 1 
paper machine of the St. Helens Pulp 
and Paper Company of St. Helens, Ore. 

This special Douglas fir lumber, treat- 
ed to protect against decay, was pro- 
vided by the Crosett-Western Lumber 
Company at Wauna, Ore. 

The old roof at the paper mill had 
lasted about 15 years. 


94% of Camas Employees 
Buying War Bonds 


@ The Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany anonunced that 94 per cent of its 
Camas mill personnel was buying war 
bonds in October as compared with 92 
per cent in September. The October 
bond deductions were 11.7 per cent of 
the payroll as compared with 10.4 per 
cent in September. 





Of INTEREST to ALL SULPHITE MEN 


Beginning with the January, 1943, issue 
and monthly thereafter, PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY will publish a series of 
articles on “ACID MAKING IN THE SUL- 
PHITE PULP INDUSTRY,” by A. H. Lund- 
berg, Western Manager of the G. D. Jenssen 


Company. 


Together these articles will make up a 
complete manual on the fundamentals un- 
derlying acid making and their practical ap- 
plication. The material, which represents 
years of study and experience, will include 
charts and graphs directly useful in every- 


day acid making. 


All sulphite pulp mill operators will find 
Mr. Lundberg’s articles of value in their daily 


work, 


Hartwig Named 
To Safety Committee 


@ Otto R. Hartwig, general safety su- 
pervisor, Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
and Rayonier Incorporated, has been 
named to the Program Committee of the 
Pulp and Paper Section of the National 
Safety Council. Chairman of this com- 
mittee is L. R. Simpson of The Brown 
Paper Mill Co., Inc., Monroe, La. Serv- 
ing on the committee in addition to Mr. 
Hartwig are: Ernest Augustus, The Mead 
Corporation, Chillicothe, Ohio; H. P. 
Heubner, The Flintkote Co., New York; 
and B. J. McCloskey, Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Paper Salvage Saves 
Britain Much Ship Space 


@ Government efforts to make the Brit- 
ish people salvage-minded by pointing 
out the huge savings in ship tonnage pos- 
sible through the saving of waste have 
been most successful with regard to pa- 
per, says the Department of Commerce. 
In a period of a little more than two 
years more than 600,000 tons of waste 
paper have been collected in the United 
Kingdom. To bring in an equivalent 
amount of paper would have required 
116 good-sized ships, which thus were left 
free to transport instead foodstuffs and 
munitions. 


Winston Defieux 
Awarded Pilot’s Wings 


@ Capt. Winston O. Defieux, 27, son- 
of O. T. Defieux, superintendent of the 
steam plant at Camas, was awarded his 
pilot’s wings November 24 at Roswell, 
N. M., and left there for an undisclosed 
destination where he will fly four-motor- 
ed bombers. Young Defieux, after grad- 
uation from Washington State College, 
worked for the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies in San Francisco and was called 
up for service in April, 1941. 


Celanese Announces 
Extremely Fine Fiber 


@ The Celanese Corporation of America 
has announced the development of a syn- 
thetic textile filament so fine that whereas 
the finest silk filament weighs approxi- 
mately one denier, this new filament 
weighs ¥g of one denier. 

It is the finest textile filament produced 
by man or nature. Only the strand of a 
spider’s web rivals it in fineness. The 
new filament has a diameter of approxi- 
mately one ten-thousahdths of an inch, 
and 20,000 miles of it weighs one pound. 

One hundred and sixty of these fila- 
ments are twisted together to form a 20 
denier Celanese “Fortisan” yarn which 
promises to be a great factor in post war 
textile development both in consumer and 
industrial fields. The more filaments that 
go to make up a given size yarn the 
softer that yarn is. Also the larger 
number of filaments permits a_ great 
amount of air to be trapped inside the 
yarn, thereby giving greater warmth. 

“Fortisan” is the name given to the 
range of super-strong yarns produced by 
Celanese Corporation of America. Since 


shortly before the entrance of the United 
States into the war the entire output of 
“Fortisan” has been earmarked for war 
work in fields where once silk was used 
exclusively. 
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War jobs hejped by HOOKER 


RARER WORE 


NDUSTRY is flooded with torrents of paper work—jobs without which our war economy could not 

operate. This paper tonnage is piled on top of that for print, containers, wrappings, blue prints and 
almost countless other paper products—and warnings of greater loads are heard. All of which suggests 
the importance of 


HOOKER Caustic Soda 


HOOKER Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine 
and other chemicals for pulp and paper mills 
are characterized by notably strict adher- 
ence to specifications—particularly impor- 
tant during days of stress when continuous 
operations means so much. 


Now, as ever, HOOKER specialists are 
ready to cooperate in the solution of any 
chemical problems within the HOOKER 
sphere. 
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Pulp Stocks Higher 
Than a Year Ago 


@ Stock of wood pulp on hand at the 
mills for own use and for market to- 
taled 165,308 tons at the end of October 
compared with 91,863 tons at the end 
of October, 1941. Stocks at the end of 
October this year were down 17,105 tons 
below the 182,413 tons on hand at the 
close of September. These figures are es- 
timates for the entire industry reported 
by the United States Pulp Producers As- 
sociation. 

Of the 165,308 tons on hand at the 

end of October, 148,020 tons were for 
own use and 17,288 tons for market. 
This compared with stocks for own use 
of 68,940 tons and for market of 22,923 
tons at the end of October, 1941. At the 
close of September stocks for own use 
amounted to 162,261 tons and for mar- 
ket of 20,152 tons. 
The Association reported that in October 
of this year the sulphite pulp industry 
operated at 88.2 per cent of capacity and 
the sulphate industry at 89 per cent o 
capacity. For the first 10 months of 
1942 the sulphite mills ran at 94.5 per 
cent and the sulphate mills at 95.3 per 
cent of capacity. 

For the first ten months of 1942 pro- 
duction of all grades of wood pulp was 
up 6 per cent over the same 1941 peri- 
od. Consumption by producing mills or 
subsidiaries rose 2 per cent, while ship- 
ments to outside domestic markets went 
up 7 per cent and exports jumped 21 
per cent. Stocks on hand for own use 
rose 22 per cent and for outside market 
declined 53 per cent. 

Production of all grades in the first 
10 months this year amounted to 8,657.- 
804 tons against 8,226,539 tons in the 
same 1941 period. 

During October 34,986 tons of rayon 
and special chemical grades of bleached 
sulphite were produced, 37,294 tons ship- 
ped to the domestic market and 165 tons 
exported. hand for market at the 
close of October were 6,447 tons. In 
September of this year production of 
these grades totaled 30,039 tons, ship- 
ments to the domestic market were 31,60 
tons, 59 tons were exported and 8, 
tons were on hand for the market. 


Flameproofing Paper 


@ The recent terrible night club fire in 
Boston has brought forcefully to mind 
the necessity for flameproofing paper and 
textiles used for decorative and other 
purposes. 

Within the past year a fire retardant 
for paper and textiles has become com- 
mercially available. However, most of 
this ammonium sulfamate produced by 
Dupont is being used at present by the 
Army and Navy. This chemical is so 
effective that a blow torch merely scorches 
the paper that has been properly treated. 
Lightweight papers are made flameproof 
by adding ammonium sulfamate in the 
stock ahead of the paper machine and 
heavyweight papers are treated by quick 
immersion and drying after the sheet has 
been made. Ammonium sulfamate does 
not, according to Dupont, stiffen or vis- 
ibly alter the appearance of fabrics. 

Another flameproofing chemical for 
paper, now being used on heavy kraft, is 
the Dow Chemical Company’s polyviny- 
lidene chloride, saran. An emulsion of 
saran is at present being employed on a 
sizeable tonnage of kraft for war pur- 


poses. 
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Planning Further 
Paper Curtailment 


@ Reports, from Washington indicate 
discussions are still going on concerning 
a further curtailment of paper produc- 
tion but that no definite decision had 
been reached as of December Ist. Cuts 
are to come, it is reported, principally in 
those grades considered least essential. 
What is essential and what is non-essen- 
tial is the problem facing the Pulp and 
Paper Branch of the War Production 
Board. 

This is a tough problem to solve and 
the WPB men have been working on it 
for months. Their danger, and they 
seem to realize it, is moving too fast and 
cutting off production of papers or 
boards that might show up a little later 
as being vital to war or civilian use. , 

The industry expects a further cut 
early in January and another at the end 
of the first quarter of 1943. A major 
factor retarding the decision is the pos- 
sibility of papers and boards becoming 
essential substitutes in a number of new 
fields. If production were killed off 
now it would be permanent for the dur- 
ation and should the new products, now 
under development, prove good substi- 
tutes we would find ourselves without 
facilities for producing them. 

Too rapid planning for the future or, 
putting it another way, concentrating an 
industry in haste, can have serious reper- 
cussions. Britain has had such ex- 
periences. She concentrated cotton tex- 
tiles and transferred many of the em- 
ployees to war industries only to have 
Russia come into the war a few weeks 
later and demand large quantities of 
cotton textiles which Britain could no 
longer produce. 

As a wag put it, the WPB’s best aid in 
figuring out how to concentrate industry 
is a crystal ball. On the other hand we 
understand crystal balls are no longer 
available. Whether this is due to a 
prohibitory order by the WPB or whether 
it is merely because of the WPB’s taking 
the entire output we don’t know, for 
ystal balls are just about the only 
manufactured product we haven't re- 
ceived any publicity stories about from 
the WPB, OPA, OWI, BEW or the 
OCD. 


More Finish 
First Aid Course 


@ Twenty-five women employes of the 
Camas. mill of Crown Willamette Paper 
Company, division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., have completed a standard first 
aid course. Twenty women workers 
started an advanced first aid course at 
the mill in early December. 


Camas Mill Bowlers 
Lead City League 
@ The bowling team of the Camas, 
Wash., mill of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company was off to a flying start in 
recent weeks in the City League, leading 
three other teams of Camas as the win- 
ter championship’ race got under way. 
The mill team average was tops in the 
League at 875. It had a seven game lead 
in first place in standings as of December 
10. Members of the mill club are Jim 
Shively, superintendent of the bag fac- 
tory, Lynn Morgan, foreman of the pipe- 
fitters; Bill Whetzel, of fire system main- 
tenance; John Horning, of the printing 
department, and Frank Siebels, of the 
defense machine shop. 
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Some Industry Employees 


Get More Gas, Other Don’t 


e@ A check of the pulp and paper mills 
in the Pacific Northwest shortly after 
gasoline rationing went into effect De- 
cember Ist, revealed a spotty situation. 
Some employees of the mills were being 
granted B and C cards in one locality 
while men and women doing similar 
work in other towns were denied ad- 
ditional gas. ‘ 

The confusion was due to varying in- 
terpretations of the rules by rationing 
boards and by insufficient information on 
the applications submitted to the boards 
by the mill employees. Few board mem- 
bers know anything about the industry 
and hence must decide the question en- 
tirely upon the information given on the 
applications. 

Around Puget Sound the rationing 
boards were generally willing to cooper- 
ate whenever they were shown that the 
basic four gallon ration was insufficient 
for individuals to carry on their normal 
occupations. 

The Columbia River area seemed to 
have the most trouble, whether from nar- 
row interpretations of the regulations by 
the boards or from poorly prepared ap. 
plications for additional gas, could nor 
be clearly determined. 

A member of one rationing board in 
the Columbia River area told PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY: 

“Most of the boards don’t know where 
the Ae and paper mills stand because 
of conflicting government rulings. They 
have no information to indicate that 
these mills are doing important war work 
and for that reason they are turning 
down most applications for B and C 
cards from executives, supervisors and 
technical men as well as from other em- 
ployees of the plants.” 

Inconsistencies in the government 
orders affecting the mills, which he said 
had confused the minds of the board 
members, is exemplified by Exectitive 
Order 9204, by which employees in the 
industry must give up their Sunday over- 
time pay, provided for in the uniform 
wage agreement. Overtime may, under 
this order, be allowed only for a seventh 
day of work, no matter on what week 
day it falls. By applying this order to 
the pulp and paper mills, the government 
places them in the category of vital war 
industries, the rationing board member 
said. 

On the other hand, the “thawing” of 
the labor “freeze” as it affected the pulp 
and paper industry indicated this in- 
dustry was being removed from the list 
of vital war industries. But as everyone 
in the industry knows, an overwhelming- 
ly large proportion of the production is 
vital war material. He felt it was but 
natural for rationing board members, un. 
familiar with the industry, to think that 
the safest course was the denial of ad- 
ditional gas. : 

Several mills, including the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation plants at 
Camas and West Linn and the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company at Oregon 
City, have worked out new schedules of 
starting and quitting times to permit 
more sharing of rides. On December Ist 
the Camas plant had about fifteen dif- 
ferent starting and stopping times but it 
was hoped that these could be reduced to 
around a half dozen as the adjustments 
to rationing were made. The Hawley 
and West Linn mills were cooperating on 
schedules so that their employees might 
jointly share rides. 
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AY BY DAY, production problems get 

tougher. Yet a way to solve them must 
be found ... and quickly. That’s where 
Shell men come in. 


They think in terms of new ideas... faster, 
better ways to get things done. What's 
more, they know how to combine these 
ideas with the practical knowledge gained 
through working with dozens of plants, to 
help you turn out better products quicker. 


The value of this service is already written 
on the records of many manufacturers who 
are working today under greater pressure 
than ever before. Shell men have helped 
them blast open some tough production 
jams... deliver more in less time and at a 
lower cost. That is exactly the kind of job we 
would like to do for you. 
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WPB Sets Up Supreme Court 
For Technical Problems 


@ One of the sound criticisms of our 
war effort has concerned the making of 
technical decisions by non-technical men, 
acting without technical advice. An ex- 
ample with which all are familiar is that 
of the synthetic rubber program. 


The WPB has recognized this serious 
weakness and has lately acted to correct 
it by establishing a new unit called, “Of- 
fice of Production Research and Devel- 
opment,” with Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology as head. 

The formation of this unit follows a 
report made to WPB chairman, Donald 
Nelson, on October 12th by Dr. Webster 
N. Jones, director of engineering, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Accord- 
ign to The Wall Street Journal this re- 
port declared that the war effort was be- 
ing hampered (1) because federal ad- 
ministrators and policy-forming execu- 
tives lacked knowledge of engineering de- 
velopment problems, (2) because the de- 
velopment research done by various WPB 
branches was relatively unorganized and 
unknown throughout the organization, 
(3) because WPB had no means for car- 
rying promising war production devel- 
opments through the pilot plant stage, 
and (4) because best technical informa- 
tion was not disseminated through indus- 
try. 

A panel of distinguished engineer-sci- 
entists will be formed under Dr. Davis, 
probably of from six to twelve men. This 
body will deliberate on which technolog- 
ical questions need attention. Questions 
may be posed by WPB officials, or by in- 
dustrialists, or by the Inventor’s Council, 
or the panel may look into a problem on 
its own initiative. As the Baruch com- 
mittee did in investigating rubber, the 
panel will summon the evidence of the 
nation’s best qualified technical men on 
any issue at stake. It will be able to pay 
for Dr. Davis will have $500,000 to start 
with and expects a million dollars more. 

Many a basic problem will require re- 
search, and Dr. Davis expects to bring 
into use the brainpower of hundreds of 
lictle-used laboratories.. Contracts will be 
let for specific projects, through the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and other 
groups. 

“Lots of small commercial laboratories 
can give us quicker action on proper 
questions than big ones,” Dr. Davis told 


and Lynw 
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ood, Calif., announced personnel changes affecting 


the Wall Street Journal. “Of about 2,000 
commercial laboratories, probably not 
more than 300 or 400 are large, and the 
small ones have not been used enough.” 
In addition he will call in the laboratories 
of engineering schools and other col- 
leges, scores of which are not now organ- 
ized in the war. 

Dr. Davis realizes that few important 
alterations in industry can be initiated 
without erection of a pilot plant or other 
facilities which in wartime require WPB 
allocations of critical materials. He 
wants pilot plants built and expects that 
when they appear advisable he will be 
able to obtain the funds from other Fed- 
eral agencies and the materials from the 
WPB. 

“We're here to win this war, not to win 
the next.” He thinks timing is important 
and an invention which looks promising 
for six months fruition is a lot better bet 
than a ten-year job. 

It is assumed that since Dr. Davis’ 
board is an over all WPB body, it will 
have general supervision over the work 
of the Paper Industry Technical Develop- 
ment Industry Committee, announced on 
page 8 of the October issue. 


Western Gear Advances 
Five Seattle Men 


@ Ata dinner on December Ist attended 
by the entire group of foremen, depart- 
ment heads and lead men, Thomas J. 
Bannan, executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Western Gear Works, 
announced important changes of per- 
sonnel, affecting the Seattle plant and its 
division plant at Lynwood, California. 

Harold Niemeyer, plant superintendent 
at Seattle, was made general superintend- 
ent of both the Seattle and Lynwood 
plants. He will headquarter at Lynwood, 
dividing time with Seattle. 

Going with Niemeyer to Lynwood as 
general foreman will be Tony Danninger, 
who held the same position in the Seattle 
plant. 

Promotions in the Seattle plant were 
given to Royal Hawley, former assistant 
to Niemeyer, and Kenneith McBain, stores 
supervisor. These men will act for Mr. 
Niemeyer in his absence, as well as super- 
vising their former work. 

Replacing Danninger as general ma- 
chine shop foreman, will be Al DeAr- 
mand. The vacancy left by DeArmand’s 
move as lathe department lead man will 
be filled by Bill Neff. 

“These advancements,” said Mr. Ban- 


At a recent ba t in Seattle, THOMAS J. BANNAN, Executive Vice President of WESTERN GEAR WORKS of Seattle 
7 "Calif. 2 . the five men shown with him in the picture above. 


t, AL DeARMAND, ROYAL HAWLEY, HAROLD NIEMEYER, THOMAS J. BANNAN, TONY DANNINGER 
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nan, “are a part’ of our program to dc 
our part in the war program and pro; 
erly man our expanded plant facilities 
with capable, experienced men. Ever 
move was carefully considered. We be 
lieve that the addition of Niemeyer and 
Danninger to the staff at Lynwood wil 
give this new organization the type of 
leadership that can help the plant mee 
production demands which are far 
excess of the capacity for which ic was 
built. We also feel it will give the Lyn 
wood plant the enthusiastic type of leade 
ship that has made the Seattle plant 
happy, productive family.” 

Continuing, he said, “We are fortu 
nate to have men of the caliber of those 
who have been advanced in the Seattle 
plant of Western Gear. Our organiza 
tion system is justified. Only organiza 
tion and mutual confidence between hig! 
grade leaders would permit the extractio: 
from the plant of two top men without 
an upset. We are confident that pro 
duction on Army, Navy and Maritime 
contracts will continue to be at maximum 
here. We know these men can and wil! 
meet the challenge given in their new 
responsibility. We have as fine and as 
capable a group of people at Western 
Gear as in any plant in the country.” 


C-Z Employees Send 
Gifts to Men in Services 


@ Though in uniform and far from 
home, fellow workers in headquarters and 
San Francisco offices of Crown Zeller 
bach Corp. are not forgetting their for 
mer colleagues this holiday season. 

Each is receiving greetings and a 
Christmas gift box, with compliments of 
the girls and boys on the home front 

e wartime Yuletide program is spon 
sored by the C-Z Club. Each box con 
tains cigarettes, games and persona! arti 
cles not readily obtainable at the post 
exchange. 

Many are in foreign lands, several 
in Alaska, and others still are in train 
ing camps. 

Among the most recent to leave for 
military service is Marshall Gray, ac 
counting department, who has been com- 
missioned an ensign in the navy. 

George Patterson, of the same depart 
ment, will leave the first of the year for 
Civilian Pilots Training School. He fol- 
lows Louis S. Kraemer, head of the serv 
ice department, who recently reported 


to CPT in Ogden, Utah. 
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Wood, for Adam—aAnd Us 
Says DuPont 


@ A tree was probably man’s first shel- 
ter, a broken branch one of his first weap- 
ons. Wood was the raw material for 
much of his early fumbling efforts at 
making things. 

In the subsequent million years or so 
since man came down out of the tree 
swinging his club he has learned how to 
take countless other elements of his en- 
vironment and turn them into clothing, 
buildings, vehicles» 

Centering on just one of these ele, 
ments, we have labeled the present the 
“age of steel.”” But it still is the age of 
wood—in more ways than casual thought 
might suggest, notes this Du Pont Com- 
pany article. Not only is the tree an ob- 
vious factor in dwelling construction, but 
even in our weapons of war may be 
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found the essence of our early ancestor’s 
primitive wooden club. 

Cellulose, the universal building mate- 
rial of the plant kingdom, taken from 
the forest or the cotton plantation, is the 
chief ingredient of smokeless powder. 
And smokeless powder is the propellant 
that hurls every bullet and shell of mod- 
ern warfare. 


In normal times smokeless powder is 
made from cotton linters, the short fuzz 
remaining on the cottonseed after the 
longer, spinnable fibers are removed in 
the gin. But today’s war demands are so 
great that the cellulose of wood pulp 
must help out. It is coming from the 
spruces of Maine, the spruces and hem- 
locks of the Pacific Northwest and the 
slash pines of the south. Much pulp- 
wood, as well as prepared woodpulp, also 
is imported from Canada. During the 
first half of 1942, more than a third of 


PEACE-TIME EXPERIENCE INSURES WAR-TIME EFFICIENCY 
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Above you can see huge hammerhead cranes handling 9-ton buckets 
of concrete on Friant Dam in California. These same cranes, built by 
Colby Steel and Engineering Co., Seattle, had previously placed the 
concrete on Grand Coulee Dam, the world’s largest concrete structure. 
These cranes have remarkable service life because the gears which make 
them move are the product of many years study and skill. In 1934 
Pacific-Western engineers designed and built the gears for these cranes. 
Below are two new Colby cranes handling a 70-ton forepeak of a war- 
time cargo ship at California Shipbuilding Corporation, helping to build 
ships faster. That means the Pacific-Western Gears in them are moving 


fast and standing up too! 
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the cellulose going into American mili- 
tary powder was from wood pulp and it 
is estimated that in 1943 this proportion 
will be 60 per cent. 


Many other things now in the swift 
stream of war goods are made of cellulose 
from wood or cotton. A few of these fol- 
low: 


Rayon, the high-strength type of which 
goes into tough, rubber-saving tire cord 
fabric for bombers, trucks, and combat 
cars. Also for flare and equipment para- 
chutes, uniform linings and other items. 


Camera fiilm, for stills and motion pic- 
tures, made from cellulose nitrate or cel- 
lulose acetate and used in military recon- 
naissance and troop-training. 


Cellulose acetate safety X-ray film, for 
examining war wounds and finding hid- 
den flaws in steel castings for guns and 
other material. Microfilm for reducing 
and storing important documents, blue- 
prints, etc., also is made of cellulose ace- 
tate. 


Cellophane, protecting soldiers’ field 
rations from moisture and germs, provid- 
ing the moisture-proof properties of 
many new non-metal food packages, thus 
releasing tons of tin and steel for the war 
effort. Cellophane has been used by 
Navy surgeons as a water-proof wound 
dressing. And incorporated with other 
substances it makes a new wrapping ma- 
terial to protect guns, airplane parts, etc., 
from rust and dirt during assembly or 
shipment to combat zones. 


“Cel-O-Seal” cellulose bottle hoods, 
used to seal aircraft pipe and tube ends, 
during assembly and shipping, against 
one and sabotage efforts to plug the 
ines. 


Cellulose lacquers to protect ammuni- 
tion, planes, tanks, against sea-water, sun 
and weather. 


Gas-mask eye-pieces, training plane 
cockpit enclosures, industrial safety hel- 
mets and countless other plastic articles, 
made from cellulose acetate or cellulose 
nitrate. 


Outside of the strictly chemical use of 
cellulose is paper, which in ordinary 
times consumes 90 per cent of the output 
of wood pulp. Paper is in the war, of 
course, in the countless letters, orders and 
printed regulations, as well as in paper- 
board boxes to ship food, ammunition 
and equipment. 


When all these articles and many more 
in the purely civilian field are considered, 
it is seen that the forest and the cotton 
plantation supply, in cellulose, one of the 
most important raw materials of modern 
industry. It has been calculated, in fact, 
that on the basis of volume of product, 
though not by weight, more cellulose is 
used than steel. 


While thus providing man with an 
abundant and remarkably adaptable raw 
material, nature still keeps to herself the 
secret of its “manufacture.” Chemists 
have found that it is compounded by the 
leaves of the plant in a process known as. 
photosynthesis, in which the green color- 
ing matter, chlorophyl, helps harness the 
energy of sunlight to convert carbon di- 
oxide, oxygen and hydrogen—the ele- 
ments of air and water—into sugar. The 
sugar molecules, according to the chem- 
ists’ theory, are then transformed—in 
part by joining hands—into long-chain 
molecules of cellulose. But thus far no 
chemist has been able to duplicate the 
process in his laboratory. There is still 
no “synthetic cellulose.” 


The use of wood and other forms of 
cellulose for paper is many centuries old, 
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but the role of cellulose as a true chem- 
ical ingredient dates back only to 1845 
and the invention of guncotton, for 
which Christian Frederick Schoenbein, 
the Swiss chemist, is given major credit. 

Legend has it that professor Schoen- 
bein spilled nitric acid on the kitchen 
floor, wiped it up with his wife’s cotton 
apron, which he dutifully rinsed out, but 
which, nevertheless, blew up in a puff o 
flame when hung too near the stove. The 
apron story has been termed more fanci- 
ful than factual, but Schoenbein did 
make cellulose nitrate, found it a good 
onpenre for guns, and, therefore, named 

ncotton. The following year, 1846, 

Alfred du Pont, following Schoenbein’s 
rcs Ry made one of the first samples of 
guncotton produced in America. 

Guncotton is, of course, the foundation 
of smokeless powder. It is made today 
by treating cellulose with a mixture of 
nitric acid and sulfuric acid, the latter 
acid acting as a chemical “sponge” to 
soak up and remove the last traces of wa- 
ter from the cellulose and thus permit 
more complete nitration. The nitrated 
cellulose, now guncotton or “pyro-cot- 
ton,” is mixed with alcohol and ether, 
kneaded into a dough and squeezed out 
through “macaroni” machines into ropes, 
which are then cut up into short lengths 
or “grains.” 

From the chemical union of cellulose 
and nitric acid came the seeds of the two 
other great chemical industries whose con- 
tributions to the war were summarized 
above. They are plastics and rayon. 
Back in the 1860’s, John Wesley Hyatt 
kneaded nitrocellulose with camphor and 
got what was later called ‘“‘Celluloid,” the 
first synthetic plastic. In the 1880's, 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet took some 
nitro-cellulose derived from mulberry 
leaves, forced it through fine holes and 
produced the first “artificial silk.” How- 
ever, more suitable cellulose compounds 
soon replaced cellulose nitrate for rayon. 

us the raw material of man’s first in- 
dustrial efforts, back in the cradle of hu- 
manity is still giving him valiant and 
amazingly versatile help in the greatest 
war of the ages. 


Floyd Carlisle of St. Regis 
Died November 8th 


@ Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the 
board of St. Regis Paper Company, died 
November 8th at the North Shore Hos- 
pital, Glen Cove, Long Island, of an 
embolism. He went to the hospital on 
October 25th for rest and observation 
and his condition had been reported con- 
sistently good. 

Mr. Carlisle was one of the leading 
public utility executives of the nation, be- 
ing chairman of the board of Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York, 
Inc., and of Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration. 

e was born in Watertown, New York, 
on March 5, 1881. His preliminary 
education was received in the public 
schools of Watertown and Dayton, Ohio. 
In 1903 he graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity, where he studied law. He was 
president of his class in his sophomore 
and junior years. 

Mr. Carlisle was admitted to the New 
York State Bar in 1905, after studying 
law in the office of Brown, Carlisle and 
Hugo at Watertown, of which his 
brother, John N. Carlisle, was a partner. 

His first business venture was the or- 
ganization of the Northern New York 
Trust Company at Watertown, formed 
by the merger of two banks into one of 
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the first trust companies in northern New 
York. Mr. Carlisle served as president 
of this bank from the time of its organ- 
ization in 1910 until 1922. 

In 1916 Mr. Carlisle headed a group 
of business men who purchased control 
of the St. Regis Paper Company which 
at that time had four mills in northern 
New York. In 1923 the paper mills of 
the Hanna Company, in the same gen- 
eral area, were bought and merged with 
St. Regis and two years later the mill at 
Carthage, New York, of the Champion 
Paper Corporation was bought. In 1925 
the Taggert Corporation was organized 
and it acquired several mills. In 1927 
the St. Regis Paper Company went into 
the manufacture of insulation board and 
built a mill at Oswego to handle this op- 
eration. In 1929 the company acquired 
the Bates Valve Bag Corporation together 
with its patents covering various types of 
bags, filling and closing machines. 

It was in 1923 that Mr. Carlisle di- 
vorced all water power from the paper 
mills and formed the Power Corporation 
of New York. He realized that the St. 
Regis Paper Mills were using only a frac- 
tion of the available water power and he 
conceived the idea of harnessing the 
power of the various inland streams so 
that it would be available for many pur- 
poses in addition to that of paper manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Carlisle played a prominent part 
in the formation of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation in 1929, becoming 
chairman of the board of directors. From 
April, 1930, until December, 1933, he 
was a director of the National City Bank. 

In May, 1930, he was elected a trustee 
and in February, 1932, chairman of the 
board of Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, which later became the pres- 
ent Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York. Mr. Carlisle was the guiding 
figure in the series of mergers of subsidi- 
ary companies into Consolidated Edison, 
which resulted in a greatly simplified cor- 
porate structure. 

Mr. Carlisle was a trustee of Cornell 
University. His interest in forestry con- 
servation led him to give $100,000 to St. 
Lawrence University for the establishment 
of a forestry school. 

He was married in 1912 to Miss Edna 
Rogers of Watertown. They have four 
children, John W., Mrs. Richard Wright, 
Floyd L., Jr., and Mrs. Crowell Hadden, 
3d, and make their home at Locust Val- 
ley, N. Y. 


West Linn Men 
Miss Work 


@ Two supervisors of the West Linn, 
Ore., mill of Crown Willamette Paper 
Company were laid up for short periods 
in early December. 

Fred Simmons, the master mechanic, 
was in the hospital for a spell because 
of illness. 

Hugh Matheson, construction fore- 
man, had a leg broken in an auto acci- 
dent. He was walking in a safety lane 
in Oregon City when struck by a car. 


Jamieson Talks 


On Powell River Dam 


@ William Jamieson, field engineer for 
the Powell River Company, recently ad- 
dressed members of the Vancouver 
branch of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada on “The Design and Construc- 
tion of the Scanlon Dam.” 

This dam was built in connection with 
the enlargement for permanency of the. 
Lois River power project, completed a 
few months ago. 
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Discuss Curtailment of 
Magazine Paper Consumption 


@ Possible methods to curtail magazine 
paper usage were discussed December Ist 
by the Magazine and Periodical Industry 
Advisory Committee and representatives 
of the War Production Board at a meet 
ing in Washington. 

One method discussed was a straight 
reduction applying to all users in the 
trade. Another was to reduce paper basis 
weights to a minimum. Members also 
considered suggestions on what base pe- 
riod should be chosen in making any 
curtailment. 


A sub-committee has been selected to 
make a further study and to submit rec- 
ommendations. The sub-committee con- 
sists of Mason Britton of the McGraw & 
Hill Publishing Company; A. L. Gram- 
mer, Street & Smith Publications; Lewis 
W. Trayser, Curtis Publishing Company; 
and, N. L. Wallace, Time, Incorporated. 

A. G. Wakeman, director of the Pulp 
and Paper Division of WPB, stressed the 
fact that there will be less paper available 
in the future, because of increasing war 
demands and because of manpower and 
transportation shortages. Edward R. Gay 
of the Office of Civilian Supply discussed 
the role of his agency in any paper usage 
reduction program. W. J. Risley, Jr., 
was government presiding officer. 

In addition to the four sub-committee 
gnembers, other members of the Advisory 
Committee present were Glen D. Boylan, 
representing Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany; Clayton H. Ernst, Outdoors Pub- 
lication Company; D. C. Hudson, Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist Company; Mar- 
vin Pierce, McCall Corporation; Dr 
Daniel A. Poling, Christian Herald; and 
H. E. Radcliffe, Nature Magazine. 


Canada Asks Publications 
Tonnage of Paper Used 


@ The Canadian wartime prices and 
trade board has sent a questionnaire to 
all newspapers and magazines in the Do- 
minion requesting information of their 
use of paper preparatory to contro! of 
consumption through the establishment 
of quotas for each publication, the As- 
sociated Press reports. 


The Canadian questionnaire was sent 
to publishers in the Dominion Novem- 
ber 28th with instructions to reply in five 
days. A statement accompanying it 
sade “Until an order is issued providing 
for the distribution of paper supply on 
the basis of consumer’s use,” previous 
orders restricting delivery to those not 
having more than 90 days’ supply would 
continue to apply. 


Powell River Men 
Become Navy Officers 


@ J. Glen Sample, for many years a 
director of Powell River Company and 
a partner in the Chicago firm of Black- 
ett, Sample & Hummert, has joined the 
United States Navy as lieutenant com- 
mander. 

Another man well known to Powell 
River who is now with the navy is Lieut. 
John Hollern, son-in-law of the late Paul 
A. Brooks, former director of the com- 
pany. 

Overseas with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force is Flying Officer Jock Kyles, for- 
mer mill secretary for Powell River Com- 
pany. 
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Believe It or Not 


e Reports from Washington say that the 
number of government questionnaires 
and forms will be reduced in the near 
future. After January Ist ne business 
organization will be required to reply to 
any government questionnaire which does 
not bear the bureau’s designation. This 
does not apply to forms received before 
January Ist, reports the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Five national business organizations 
have been named as an advisory commit- 
tee to the Bureau of the Budget to pro. 
vide the Bureau and other government 
agencies with information and contacts 
with industry which will assist in deal- 
ing with the problem of excessive ques- 
tionnaires. This committee will work 
with government men in evolving prac- 
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tical questionnaire forms. 

Not content with such cooperative pro- 
cedures for restricting the flood of gov. 
ernment forms, Senator Vandenburg of 
Michigan recently introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill which empowers the Director 
of the Budget to establish a single fact 
collecting agency to serve two or more 
government agencies; require government 
agencies to interchange information they 
have; and, permits the Director of the 
Budget to halt collection of any informa- 
tion he deems unnecessary. 

This measure passed the Senate on 
November 23rd and was sent to the 
House of Representatives. 

Senator Vandenburg termed the 
mounting number of government agency 
questionnaires a “snowstorm” deluging 
industry, wasting time that is needed in 
productive activities. 
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VICTORY before ‘“VICTOR”’ 


“Victor” has long been Pioneer's top brand 
.- the finest in conveyor belts and hose. The 
fine grades of crude rubber used in its manu- 
facture, however, now must serve ships, 
planes and tanks almost exclusively. Mean- 
time, skillful blending of age-resisting chem- 
icals with allowable rubber enables Pioneer 
= a wm | pepacing high grade pochens- 

rubber $ tO emergency specifications. 
PIONEER RUBBER MILLS. 355 Sacre. 
mento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Non-Essential Information 
To Be Curtailed 


@ The Office of War Information on No- 
vember 9th ordered further cuts in non- 
essential information activity of govern- 
ment agencies for the duration of the 
war. News release distribution, pamph- 
lets, speeches, and periodicals are affected 
by the action, which follows OWI Regu- 
lation Number Three making binding 
curtailments and eliminations in 523 gov- 
ernment publications. 

The new regulation is based on rec- 
ommendations of the recently created 
Inter-Agency Publications Committee 
composed of government information 
men, and is effective at once. It directs 
agencies of the government to discontinue 
various information practices to clear 
news and other channels for essential war 
information. It is believed that better 
information service will be provided to 
the press and the public under wartime 
conditions as a result of the regulation. 


Major provisions of the regulation are: 
It discontinues the practice of mailing 
releases from Washington to newspapers 
throughout the country. Except for spe- 
cialized releases which may go on request 
to a specialized segment of the press, 
news material will be issued to local pa- 
pers through field offices rather than 
from Washington. Field offices of feder- 
al departments and agencies are permit- 
ted to release only information adapted 
to regional or local interests. These two 
changes are designed to eliminate dupli- 
cation of stories being issued both in 
Washington and in the field at the same 
time. 

All those on mailing lists for free or 
partially free government periodicals, re- 
port series or publications still permitted 
to be issued and distributed at regular or 
irregular intervals, are to be queried in- 
side the next thirty days on whether or 
not they wish ‘to continue receiving such 
material and, if they do, to state their 
reasons for continued receipt during the 
war. 


Full texts of speeches are not to be 
sent to the press unless made by heads 
of departments and independent agencies 
or by their chief subordinates or major 
policy issues; and then only to Washing- 
ton correspondents and wire services. Any 
other speeches considered worth releas- 
ing by an agency’s information officer 
are to be issued in summary form only. 


Distribution to the press of full texts 
of statistical or technical reports, peri- 
odicals or publications is discontinued. 
Where the information in these publica- 
tions mereits it, the information officer 
of the issuing agency or department may 
prepare summaries for the use of the 
press. Copies of the full text of such 
documents will be available to the press 
on specific request. 

Mailing of news material from Wash- 
ington to weeklies by any government de- 
partment or agency is discontinued. 
Agencies may include material in the 
regular services to weekly newspapers now 
maintained by the Office of War Infor- 
mation. 

Libraries designated by law as deposi- 
tories of official publications or bona fide 
libraries to whom the service has been 
available in the past, are to continue re- 
ceiving printed and processed government 
publications on request. 


This move, if effective, will result in 
curtailing the government’s consumption 
of paper, particularly mimeograph pa- 
per. This journal regularly receives at 
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least two copies of each directive or pub- 
licity release, one from Washington and 
the other from San Francisco. This dup- 
lication is probably generally true of all 
publications in the West. 


Cellophane Playing a Big 
Part In the War 


@ If you have missed the cellophane 
from some of your favorite store items, 
it may comfort you to know that it is 
keeping dust, germs and moisture from 
food for our soldiers. 

The cellulose film, made from wood 
pulp, is among the materials tested and 
approved by the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps for the protection of the 
emergency rations, including those known 
as “K” rations. These were originally 
called “Parachute Rations” because they 
were to be carried by paratroopers, but 
they are now intended for general use 
in training maneuvers and in many of 
the fighting areas. 

Tons of cellophane are going into this 
program, according to the Du Pont Com- 
pany’s Cellophane Division, which has 
cooperated with government officials in 
developing packaging techniques. 

The Subsistence Research Laboratory 
of the Quartermaster Corps has directed 
the best scientific skills and knowledge 
upon the problem of nourishing our 
fighting men. As a result, America’s 
soldiers eat well, whether they are within 
bugle distance of the mess hall or train- 
ing and fighting in the field. The items 
of the emergency rations, for example, 
are compact but tasty, and are as differ- 
ent from Army food of an earlier day 
as apple pie and hard tack. 


But the efforts to provide pocket break- 
fasts, lunches and dinners high in energy- 
giving calories and rich in vitamins are 
to no avail, as one of the Subsistence 
Research Laboratory experts recently re- 
marked, if the food does not retain its 
quality up to the moment the soldier 
takes it out of his shirt or knapsack to 
eat it. 


The packaging must keep foeds satis- 
factorily fer a year, protecting them from 
the snows and sub-zero temperatures of 
the Arctic as well as the sun and heat and 
high atmospheric humidity of the tropics. 
Occasionally supplies may stand exposed 
on wet beaches until they can be safely 
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stored. Mildew, insects and vermin must 
be guarded against. 

For these reasons the Quartermaster 
Corps selected wrapping and packing ma- 
terials with the greatest of care, devoting 
considerable attention to the effective 
packaging of the emergency rations. The 
th:n, strong cellulose film was among the 
materials chosen Lecause of its unusual 
moisture-vapor-preof, dust-proof and 
contamination-proof properties, and be- 
cause it is light in weight, transparent 
and easily applied. 

The “K” ration, on which the film is 
extensively used, is one of the master- 
pieces of the Subsistence Laboratory’s ef- 
forts along the line of “pocket provi- 
sions.” It consists of three meals, each 
in its own compact package, and it 
weighs altogether slightly more than two 
pounds, but provides more than 3,700 
calories of energy. The breakfast unit 
consists of a can of chopped ham and 
eggs, a fruit bar (apples, apricots, prunes 
and raisins deliciously blended), two 
packages of biscuits (K-1 and K-2 of spe- 
cial Army formula), an envelope of 
quickly dissolving coffee, three lumps of 
sugar, a stick of gum and four cigarettes. 
The fruit.bar and each package of bis- 
cuits may be individually wrapped in 
cellophane and these, plus the foil envel- 
ope of coffee, the sugar and the chewing 
gum are all enclosed in a sealed bag, 
which may also be of double-thickness 
cellophane. The four cigarettes are in a 
separate cellophane wrapped package. 

The noon meal, or dinner, includes a 
can of meat and cheese, a box of malted 
milk or dextrose tablets, two more pack- 
ages of K-1 arid K-2 biscuits and an en- 
velope (which may be of cellophane) 
containing powdered lemon juice forti- 
fied with synthetic Vitamin C, to be dis- 
solved with three lumps of sugar in a pint 
of water. Chewing gum and cigarettes 
complete the meal. 


Meat is also the piece de resistance of 
the evening meal. With it go two more 
packages of biscuits, an envelope of pow- 
dered bouillon to be dissolved in hot or 
cold water, and a two-ounce portion of a 
highly nourishing chocolate bar contain- 
ing oat flour, milk powder and 150 units 
of Vitamin B-1. It is known as the 
“D-bar.” Gum and cigarettes are pro- 
vided to top off the day. 


The same packaging principles are fol- 
lowed in the case of these other two 
meals. Several components may be indi- 
vidually wraped in film and a number of 
these are always given double protection 
within the “K-ration bag,” which may 
of cellophane. The double box of wax- 
dipped paperboard is always the outside 
container. These rations are being pré- 
pared and packed for the Army by a 
number of the country’s outstanding food 
manufacturers. In some assortments 
every food component except the cans of 
meat and cheese is protected by cellulose 
film either once or twice. . With this pro- 
tection the quality and taste of the world’s 
finest emergency rations reach the soldier 
at their best. 


Gregory’s Have 
Income Tax Deduction 


@ Robert V. Gregory, accountant in the 
executive offices of the Puget Sound Pulp 
is being congratulated over the arrival of 
a daughter in his household. The little 
lady, Janet Lorna, was born at Saint 
Joseph’s Hospital in Bellingham on Fri- 
day, December 3rd. Bob reports that both 
, baby and Mrs. Gregory are doing 
well, 
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IDEAS WANTED 
Pulp and Paper Mill Equipment Ma: 
ufacturer will develop and market you 
invention on a royaity basis. Write box 
14, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
Columbia Street, Seattle, Washington. 





Bob Barber 
Honored at Stanford 


@ Robert Barber, son of W. R. Barbe: 
technical director of the central labora 
tory of the Crown Willamette Company’s 
mill at Camas, Wash., has been elected 
to an honorary @ngineering society at 
Stanford University for scholarship ex 
cellence. 


Binzer to Serve 
In State Legislature 


@ Harry A. Binzer, secretary of the Pu 
get Sound Pulp and Timber Company 
of Bellingham, is one of the new mem 
bers of the Washington State Legisla 
ture, being elected at the general election 
in November. Mr. Binzer will represent 
the Bellingham District in the State Sen 
ate when it convenes in January. He was 
city comptroller of Bellingham before go 
ing with the pulp company. 


Miss Kropp Doing 

Red Cross Work 

@ Miss Christine Kropp, secretary to J 
E. Hanny, resident manager of the Cam 
as mill, Crown Willamette Paper Com 
pany, has been appointed chief infor 
mation officer for the Camas Red Cross 
registration for evacuation. 
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HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF YOUR 
ELECTRIC RANGE 


i 


1. CLEAN OFTEN —Never use abrasives; 
never wash surfaces when hot; always be sure 
all switches are turned off. 
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2. TURN TO LOW-—Don't permit cook- 
ing foods to boil over; when foods come to 
boil, turn to medium or low and it will con- 
tinue to cook. 


3. BE CAREFUL — Never leave heat on un- 
der a dry pan, or any pan where the water 
may evaporate. Metal will melt and ruin the 
element. 


Make Sure Your ELECTRICAL SERVANTS 
Stay ON THE JOB for the Duration, 


For necessary repairs consult 
your electrical dealer, 
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* in action 


PLUGGING YOUR FELTS? 


Plugged felts are often the cause of time-consuming slowdowns in 
production schedules. What’s more, frequent replacement of these 
felts today is a difficult and expensive proposition. That’s why it’s 
well to remember that they can be avoided, effectively and inex- 
pensively, by maintaining close microbiological control of process 
water. For plugged felts as well as obstructed lines, blinded wires, 
breaks, wash-up interruptions, spots, stains or pin holes, are fre- 
quently caused by slime-forming micro-organisms. 


During these busy days Wallace & Tiernan water treatment meth- 
ods can aid tremendously. Scientifically applied, a small amount 
of chlorine in the entering and circulating water will act quickly 
and effectively in eliminating microbiological growths. With the 
experience of more than 300 paper mills to guide them, W&T 
specialists will have no trouble putting their finger on your par- 
ticular problem. Get in touch with Wallace & Tiernan today. p.s: 


*Slime-forming organisms that 
thrive in process water. 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, INC. 
APPLETON, WIS. 


Pacific Coast Representative: BEN NATWICK, 11572 S.W. Riverwood Road, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Rugged enough for the toughest 


composition 


Siete 


quirements. 


MOREY 


Paper Mill Supply Co. 


ANILINE 


NATIONAI 


309 South Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


DIVISION 


(Sole Agents Brandon Dryer Felts) 


HATTAMOOGE 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
JACK E. JOHNSON, Holly Acres, Oswego, Oregon 





TOKOMTO 











~EQUIPMENT- 
RAW MATERIALS 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
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SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 











This 2-hp Tri-Clad 
splashproof motor 
drives a pump on a raw-- 
milk storage tank. 
Mounted on the floor, 
it is subjected to 
splashing water at least 
once a day. 


jash- 
ast- 
is 


0 hp in SP 
equivalent © 
onstruction 


Cleaning solution has splashed, 

and run harmlessly off, this Tri- 

Clad splashproof motor mounted 

on a large dairy's portable cleaner. 
4 _ USE STANDARD MO- 
TORS. Wherever possible, 
select standard, open, sleeve- 
bearing motors. 


2 PLACE ORDERSEARLY. 
Order the motors when you 
order, or plan for, the equip- 
ment they are to drive. 

3 SEND PROPER PRIOR- 
ITY. Be sure correct priority 
papers accompany your order. 


4 CHECK GE. FOR 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS. A 
: supply of many standard mo- 
tors is kept on hand to meet 


ie nt cael urgent war needs. 
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Seasons Greetings: 


Christmas this year seems to touch all of us more deeply o 
than usual. We send Good Wishes and Good Cheer to the © 


D 
thousands of our Soldiers and Sailors who have gone into 


War Service from paper and board mills throughout the 
Nation. 


. To You All, the Makers of TENAX FELTS extend 
these greetings: 


A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy and Successful New Year 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
NEWFANE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 


cients FEAR AE AS es AS ek ek Sk 


i EEE 
VE) | cuaneuer Process ve 


CHEMICAL PULPING 
Builders of PROCESSES 


Hot Acid Cooking and Recovery Systems 
Pp T d a a@ a d Chemipulp--K-C Digester Circulating Systems 
with Chip Distributor and Full Automatic Controls 
* 
PA P ‘a R M f d | Chemipulp--K-C Improved Acid Plants 
Gas Fortifying High Acid Concentration 
& 
M a C Hf l Nv é R y Digester Waste Liquor SO, Gas & Heat Recovery 
Chip Pretreatment Preparatory to Cooking 


* 500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenue South 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. SEATTLE, WASH. 


- Associated with - 
ee RON CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED 
PORTLAND (GESTS) OREGON 403 Crescent Building Montreal, P. @. 
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HAMILTON FELTS 
are not FELTS 





The dictionaries define felt as a matted | 
substance composed of short animal or vege- | 
table fibers compressed into form by pres- | 
sure, beating and rolling, aided by sizing. 

Paper is an excellent example. | 
Strictly speaking, Hamilton Felts are not | 
felts at all. They are textiles, woven, warp 


and weft, of long wool fibers, scrupulously | 


free from all foreign materials. Instead of 


being subjected to the compressing action of | 
rollers, beaters and presses, they are shrunk | 


to the desired compactness. The nap is 


fluffed to overcome any tendency to become | 


matted. 


Hamilton Felts are therefore very strong, | 
| 
| 
removing water from the web as it passes | 


absolutely uniform and highly efficient in 


from the press to the driers. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board 
there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work 
better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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Cutting 
TOOLS 





Simonds Saw and Steel Company 


311 S. W. First Ave., Portland,Ore. 228 First St.,San Francisco, Cal. 
520 First Ave. South, Seattle,Wash. 31 W. Trent Ave., Spokane,Wash. 


SIMPLICITY 








NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


|.Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
| Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 

a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 

metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
_ or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
| adjustment or lubrication. 


'NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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FREEPORT 


The FREEPORT SULPHUR 
COMPANY, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, has 
ample stocks above ground of 
9914 per cent pure sulphur— 








free from arsenic, selenium 
and tellurium — at mines at 
Port Sulphur, La., and Free- 
port, Texas. 


SULPHUR 














Waterbury Felts 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Vv 


Represented by F. P. Wilder, 2141 N.W. Davis St. 
Portland, Oregon 








Northwest w Filter Co. 


122 Elliott Avenue West, SEATTLE 
Telephone Garfield 7700 


NORTHWEST FILTER COMPANY, Representing 


The Bristol Company, Industrial Instruments 

Calgon, Inc., Threshold Treatment 

Del Monte Properties Co., Filter Sands 
Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co., Inc., Pulp Mill Equipment 
Hagan Corporation, Combustion Control 

Hall Laboratories, Inc., Boiler Water Conditioning 
Process Machinery Company, Rietz Disintegrator 


WILLIAM R. GIBSON, Representing 
Infilco, Inc. (International Filter Co.) 
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STAINLESS 
HYDRAULIC 


600 
NOZZLE 


For sluicing pulp materials from stock pile . . . A com- 
bination of stainless fabricated tubing and stainless 


steel castings. 
Submit to us your needs for: 
STAINLESS CORROSION-RESISTING 
CASTINGS - TUBING - MATERIALS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY 


2141 N. W. 25th Ave. PORTLAND, OREGON Phone ATwater 2/4! 


SEATTLE VANCOUVER 
WASHINGTON BRITISH COLUMBIA 
2724 ist Ave. South 1500 Royal Bank Bidg. 
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We Are Sorry 
Merrick Weightometer 


Can Only be furnished on high priority 
MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO. Passions. 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 














INSTRUMENTS s2cr3es* 


Factory Representatives 
“If Its An Instrument, We Can Repair It’’ 


The Instrument Laboratory, Inc. 


926-34 ELLIOTT AVE. W., SEATTLE 











JACK E. JOHNSON orcs, Grecon 


Oc 





{~Al= y_l 
J. 0. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
201 North Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 











THE BAGLEY & SEWALL CO. 


BUILDERS OF FINE MACHINERY 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 























Use This MODERN Stuffing Box 






The Johnson 
Kotaty Pritswte Joint 


@ Self Adjusting 
@ Absorbs lateral 















Hundreds of r mills have ead cneguiar 

Se endorsed it. Wii Tite for details. oe 
‘ ae . Cor e gers — 
Product of he -Johnso Orporat : on 
t Johnson oration AE Ag AL 


ree ers, Mi 


ALASKAN COPPER WORKS 


SEATTLE 
Distributors of 
STAINLESS STEEL, EVERDUR, COPPER, 
BRASS and BRONZE 
in all commercial forms 
SHEETS, PIPE, TUBES, BARS, WIRE, NAILS, NUTS, BOLTS and FITTINGS 
COMPLETE FABRICATION SERVICE 

















MINING WORLL 


With which is combined 
PACIFIC CHEMICAL and 


METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES 


Champio:: of the Mining, Chemical and Metallurgical 
Industries of the West 
$3.00 per year in the United States; $3.50 per year in 
Canada; $4.00 per year Foreign 
71 Columbia St. 121 2nd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN ears ogg CALIF. 


1220 S.W. Morrison St. 124 W. Fourth St. 
PORTLAND, ORE. Los ANGELES. CALIF. 





PULP BLEACHING COMPANY 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
CELLULOSE PURIFICATION 
AND RELATED PROCESSES 





| t’ $s @ Habit! e andie the tehosman thelr Neue white 


in Portland. 


MULTNOMAH 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














Read Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry 


to keep informed of the news of 
the Pacific Coast industry. 


U. S., $4; Canada, $4.50per year. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
71 Columbia Street Seattle, Wash. 
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Marshall and Barr 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and 


Supervision of Construction. 


HARRY L. MARSHALL CHARLES M. BARR 


2205-6 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington 








O. C. SCHOENWERK 


Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Pulp and Paper Mill 
Design — Construction 





PULP— 


PERKINS - GOODWIN 
COMPANY 


Ae 


Established 1846 
. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, NEW YORK 
Suite 3605 


— PAPER 








GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
eae. Soc. se B—Am. See. SS SS i Inst. Can. 


Cc E; Paper and Pulp Mills 
pea em A ‘and rds Power Plants—Plans and Specifications. 











Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 
Consulting Engineers 


Hardy S. Ferg Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
M H. Teaze____.Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 








Chromium Corporation of America 


CRODON 


‘The Chrome Plate 
‘WRADE MARA REG. YS. AT OFF 
LEONARD McMASTER, Pacific Bidg., PORTLAND 
NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 








PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
* * * BARKERS « «* * 


KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES 
CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. 











SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








The Pusey and Jones Corporation 


_ Established 1848 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











R. E. CHASE & Co. 


TACOMA BLDG., TACOMA 
BRANCHES IN 
PORTLAND 


® 
EQUIPMENT FOR ... 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
STEAM POWER GENERATION 
DUST CONTROL 


SEATTLE SPOKANE 








* * 


THESE MEN 


x 
ore 


‘call Wem when NOU wal Cem... 


CYLINBER-COVERING 


REPRE PENTATIVES 


us “MIDDLETOWN OHIO 


RES.FRANKLIN PINE, TEL.MID. 2300 


Sen KALAMAZOO, M4 | CH. 


1020 EGLESTON AVE. TELKAL25641 


spe en - WASH 





S $337-26th Ave. N.'W. RE, 


fi op neh L™ PHILADELPHIA, 


Q 4QWAVERLY RD. TELHILLTOP 4845 
~ omenouto? 


TELETYPEWRITER WO.HOLY. 196 HOLYOKE-6949 


She S\NGCRIR 


HOLYOKE], / MASS. 








James Symonds, 


~ 
Mm Ai 
a _— _ 


8337 26th Ave. N. W., Seattle 


FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


CYLINDER 
WIRES 


CYLINDER 
MOLDS 


CYLINDER 
COVERS 


DANDY ROLLS 
5 eeto’ STANDS 





HE. 4531 


_GLASSINE | 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


(0) de) *) t=) as) 


BROOKLYN_ N.Y. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


THE ORR 


Petr & 


GUARD 
FELT LIFE 
CAREFULLY 


I Se, ee oe Oe OP 


PIQUA, OHIO 


Pacific Coast Representative: Leonard McMaster, Pacific Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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Felts are costly and hard 
to get... protect them 
with SANTOBRITE! 


Foop supply, moisture, air tension, temperature, chemical reaction 
—all the controlling factors are often just right for proteolytic bac- 
teria in the felts of your paper machine. And as these bacteria grow 

ax .. expensive, hard-to-get felts rot. 

To guard your felts from this danger, treat them with Santobrite, 
Monsanto’s highly effective bactericide and fungicide. 

In several leading mills which had to change felts after only a 
few days’ service, Santobrite treatment has extended useful felt life 
to five or six weeks and even longer! Yet the cost of Santobrite treat- 
ment is negligible. 

Felts may be sprayed or run through a bath of 0.5 to 1.0% 
Santobrite solution during a shutdown...or continuous treatment 
may be provided for by a drip pipe extending across the width of 
the felts in the machine. 

Chemically stable, non-corrosive to metals, non-volatile, practi- 
cally odorless, Santobrite is ideally suited to the paper industry's 
need for an anti-slime treatment effective throughout the mill against 
both fungi and bacteria. 

For experienced technical advice on how you can protect your 
machine felts—and your entire mill— from the ravages of bacteria 
and fungi, inquire: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 





—— 





wens Wwe 
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H 

; Gomes ews) AVAILABILITY 

6 SANTOBR/7¢ Supplies of the raw materials from which Santobrite is made are crit- 

; FoR ical, and at present, priorities of A-I-K or better are required to d 
assure delivery. This situation changes from month to month, how- 

MICROORGANISM ever, so we suggest that you write or wire us for the latest infor- 

3 CONTROL mation, stating fully the uses for which you require Santobrite, the 
types of paper you are manufacturing and any other pertinent data. 
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